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Rules for the Safety Patrol 


1. Function. The functions of the school safety 
patrol are: 


To instruct, direct and control the members of 
the student body in crossing the streets and high- 
ways at or near schools; and 


To assist teachers and parents in the instruction 
of school children in safe practices in the use of 
streets and highways at all times and places. 


Patrols should not be charged with the responsi- 
bility of directing vehicular traffic, nor should 
they be allowed to direct it. They should not func- 
tion as police. They need not and should not, 
therefore, be recognized by city ordinance or state 
law dealing with the control of vehicular traf- 


9. Position and Procedure. The patrol member 
must stand on the curb, not in the street, and hold 
back the children until he sees a gap in traffic. 
When such gap occurs, he steps aside and motions 
for the children to cross the street in a group. He 
keeps his position on the curb except when his 
view of traffic is obstructed; then he may step into 
the street only a sufficient distance to obtain a clear 
view. The children remain on the curb until mo- 


tioned to cross. 


—"Standard Rules for the Operation of School 
Safety Patrols,’’ National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Editorial Comment 


In three years more than 1,100,000 Mexican 
adults learned to read and write. Out of a share 
in that campaign Jaime Torres Bodet comes to 
serve as director general of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

We commend to your reading and to your 
thought the section of his inaugural address repro- 
duced in this issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN. 


The Body Needs Nerves 


When your finger touches a hot stove, nerve 
cells transmit a report to the brain. The sensa- 
tion is there interpreted. The brain issues orders 
through the nerves to muscles to move that finger! 
Without the channels of communication, that part 
of the body might be destroyed before anything 
could be done about it. 

We are now trying to act as a body in world 
affairs. We are a body, in the sense that anything 
that happens anywhere in the world now affects 
all of us everywhere. The brain is fairly well- 
developed, in the United Nations and its agen- 
cies. But the nerve system is undeveloped. The 
United Nations has no direct channel of commu- 
nication from and to people everywhere. 

At present a large portion of the world lives 
under censorship, by which party leaders screen 
out information they wish obscured. We have 
plenty of it even in the United States. Before the 
United Nations can succeed in bringing peace, 
the physical facilities of radio and television, tele- 
gtaph and telephone, must be organized as a nerve 
system for the world body. 

We hope the U. S. National Commission on 
Unesco meeting in Cleveland this month will keep 
alive its expressed interest in a world radio chain. 
We need the forum where opposing points of 
view can be presented to all the peoples every- 
where. The peoples will know better the way to 
peace when all the facts are known. 

There is no money? The expense is small, com- 
pared with other sums spent in preparation for 
war. Prepare for peace! If no money can be had 
through governments, set up an agency which 
can receive gifts for the purpose. After I get 
through paying my income tax, most of which 


goes for war, I hope still to have $10.00 I should 
like to use so, as an investment in the safety of 
my 12-year-old boy. Others may feel the same. 


Hereditary Occupation ? 


My father was a teacher. His father was a 
teacher. I am quite certain that when I began teach- 
ing one of my stronger resources was the back- 
ground of stories and observations which came 
from the family. Experience has much to teach 
about getting along with fellow teachers, with 
pupils, with patrons. The experience passed 
through the family comes cheaper than does the 
experience gained through personal mistakes. 

We were interested in a statement made by 
Francis Trow Spaulding upon the occasion of his 
inauguration as New York State commissioner of 
education: 

“I consider myself fortunate to be a teacher. I am 
doubly fortunate to be a teacher in the second genera- 
tion, since I have thus been privileged to add to my own 
experience some of the fruits of my father’s long ob- 
servation of schools and of those who work in them.” 

We find ourselves wondering to what extent 
teaching is a hereditary occupation. How many 
children of teachers become teachers? How does 
this percentage compare with other occupations 
and professions? 

And I find myself wondering if my son and 
my daughter will want to be teachers. 


Make a Will 


Have you written your will? When a prominent 
attorney died intestate, a partner became curious 
and checked up. He found that eleven of the law 
firm’s twenty-four members had no will written, 
although all were writing will every day for their 
clients. We have seen it estimated that only about 
two or three out of ten men have made proper 
wills. 

Your money and your wealth can be used to 
fulfill your purposes after you die. Write your 
will. Have it duly witnessed by two or three people 
who see you sign your name. They do not have 
to read the will, but they do have to see you write 
your name in signature. 
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I Have Faith in UNESCO 


By JAIME TORRES BODET 


UNDERTAKE this obligation without reserva- 
tions of any kind. I have always had the most 
complete faith in Unesco. 

Before assisting at its birth, I had opportunities 
of appreciating the value of the work performed 
by the various Allied Ministers of Education who, 
during their meetings in Great Britain, took ad- 
vantage of one of the darkest and most anxious 
periods of the struggle to ponder on the destinies 
of civilization. In 1945, I took part in the London 
Conference, as delegate for Mexico. In submitting 
the hopes and wishes of my country to that As- 
sembly, I gave an assurance that I would do my 
modest best to advance the noblest and most ur- 
gent cause of humanity to establish peace more 
surely in truth, on truth and by truth. 


EDUCATION CONDITIONS DIPLOMACY 


In my own country, I have been both Minister 
of Education and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
While occupying these posts, I became fully 
aware that no clear-cut line can be drawn between 
the duties of the educationist and the obligations 
of the diplomatist. For if the former brings up 
new generations to believe in intolerance, in con- 
formity with some inhuman form of nationalism, 
the diplomatist in his turn will find himself com- 
pelled to pursue a policy of aggression or to prac- 
tice tactics dictated by spite and envy. 

Peoples, in their international conduct reveal 
the same characteristics that they have revealed in 
the classroom at school, in their literary works, on 
the stages of their theatres, or in the activities of 
their laboratories. It is therefore futile for diplo- 
matists to seek to grave the image of concord in 
the perishable clay of treaties, if the educationist 
is still modelling the portrait of despotism in the 
pride of the mighty, or carving the features of 
renunciation in abdication by the weak. 

Truth is universal. Those who deny this first 
principle and seek to found their hegemony on 
biased and incomplete reasoning preach lies. 
Hence the importance of Unesco, because Unesco, 


* Jaime Torres Bodet left his job as Foreign 
Minister of Mexico to succeed Julian Huxley 
as Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation.* 


truth and peace represent essentially a single enter- 
prise. 

Serious and disquieting doubts at present pre- 
vail among all nations as to the capacity of our 
organization to achieve its aims. It would be a 
betrayal of the ideas we preach to ignore them. 
To recognize their existence, however, in no way 
implies that we share them. Quite the contrary. 
Far from allowing ourselves to be disheartened, 
it is our duty to work with greater zeal. 

The United Nations are the body politic of 
the new world, and Unesco must become its alert 
and vigilant conscience. For unless that conscience 
triumphs, what hope is there of the new World 
Organization asserting itself durably? 


KEEP LIBERTY AND EQUALITY TOGETHER 


In pondering over the crisis through which we 
are passing, we realize that the discords of the 
time constitute the most eloquent proof of the dis- 
tress of the peoples, who are striving to attain, 
at one bound, the three great goals so eloquently 
proclaimed by the French Revolution: Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. And in truth there are still 
today individuals and groups who place the ideal 
of liberty above that of equality; while other 
groups and individuals set the ideal of equality 
above that of liberty. 

Both of them suffer, for both of them forget 
that without equality of opportunity, liberty 
would become a vain symbol, benefiting only the 
best prepared and most powerful; and that with- 
out individual liberty, equality would speedily as- 
sume the most miserable and egregious forms. 

*From his acceptance speech on the occasion of his presenta- 


tion after election to the Third Session of the General ‘ 
ference of Unesco, 10 December 1948, Beirut, Lebanon. 
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I HAVE FAITH IN UNESCO 


Furthermore, how is it possible to achieve fra- 
ternity without a proper balance between equality 
and liberty? Looking back over a century and a 
half, we now perceive clearly that the three great 

rinciples enunciated by the men of 1789 are 
indissolubly linked. 


SOCIETY AND MAN 


The throes of anguish through which our civi- 
lization is now passing are due to the fact that the 
two main actors, the protagonists of the drama 
as it were, are society on the one hand, a joint 
and inseparable whole which it is, alas, so difficult 
to guide in a single direction; and, on the other 
individual Man. In other words, the whole and 
the individual, the universe and the atom, the 
language of centuries and the syllable of the mo- 
ment. 

To endeavor to reconcile these two terms, at 
once so near to and so distant from each other, 
the world has after every great struggle, believed 
that a satisfactory formula had been discovered 
by concluding a treaty for universal cooperation. 
The war of 1914 ended in the Covenant of Ver- 
sailles, the war of 1939 in the Charter of San 
Francisco. 

League of Nations. United Nations. But how is 
it possible to achieve an effective union of nations 
without a previous union of the minds which con- 
stitute the common denominator of each nation? 
And how can these be united, and their individ- 
uality safeguarded, without recourse to education, 
to science, and to culture? 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


The machinery of the State must constitute a 
bridge for good understanding between individ- 
ual man and society. And the standards of the 
world order we are seeking to establish tend 
towards this aim. So also does Unesco, since its 
essential mission which is to develop and encour- 
age a spirit of peace, aims at a unique victory 
through a two-fold success: the happiness of man 
and the progress of mankind. 

We were well aware in London three years ago, 
when Unesco was founded that the new institution 
would be faced with obstacles of every kind. We 
never sought to hide the formidable difficulties 
which are inherent in the achievement of its aim: 
"To determine the general aims of man’s educa- 
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tion’’—difficulties due to the cultural diversity of 
the modern world, a diversity which is further em- 
phasized by the immanent crisis in every culture. 
We also know that Unesco’s ideals could not sur- 
vive if, although supported by the teachers, scien- 
tists, artists and poets, they were underrated in the 
prevailing economic and political systems. And 
this suffices to show, may I say, how unjust it 
would be to hold Unesco alone responsible for 
the inadequacy of the results hitherto achieved. 

Of all the various international bodies which 
have been established, Unesco is the only one 
which claims to touch man directly. For, it is not 
unfair to say that the others only take account of 
human conditions in their external manifestations, 
and seek to prevent or to remove sources of con- 
flict without looking beyond the immediate prob- 
lems of security. 


MAN CHOOSES 


Unesco on the other hand, owed its creation 
to the belief that “wars begin in the minds of 
men.” Unless we accepted this postulate, our in- 
stitution would be meaningless. Peace, like war, 
is above all, a state of mind. We have no hesita- 


tion in affirming that this was our fundamental 
idea. We believed, and still believe, that in what- 
ever philosophy man seeks the reason for his be- 
ing, he is a living centre of self-determination. 
Neither the backwardness of material life, nor 
the evolution of techniques, would suffice to drive 
man inevitably to war, had his conscience not pre- 


viously become the instriment of a hostile will. 

This being so, the essential purpose of the 
United Nations: ‘“To save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war,” will be vain and sterile 
unless we strive to dislodge war from its most 
secret stronghold: the human conscience. It is very 
well to organize a security system, ready to mo- 
bilize all the resources of constraint to combat 
any threat to peace. But such emergency action is 
not enough; what is really needed, and as soon 
as possible, is a healthier atmosphere. 


INTELLECT AND FEELING 


International action aimed at promoting friend- 
ship between the peoples should never ignore the 
deep forces of feeling and thought. In this respect, 
mere intellectual agreement has proved inade- 
quate. In the nineteenth century the mistake was 
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made of thinking that peace and concord would 
automatically result if all the peoples could unite 
in demonstrating the reality of scientific truths. 
For this reason, we gave Unesco as a field of ac- 
tion not only science but also culture, which covers 
both man’s intellectual progress and, similarly, 
the development of his aesthetic appreciation and 
moral inclinations. And we therefore affirmed that 
peace “must be founded upon the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind.” 

Intellectual solidarity is, in appearance, the 
easier to achieve. Science, indeed, consists of a 
body of objective evidence which is comprehen- 
sible to all and whose validity all must admit. The 
problem here is to discover the best means of dis- 
seminating technical knowledge as widely as pos- 
sible. This depends on educational policy, ex- 
changes of books and information, and the taking 
of other practical steps. 

Moral solidarity, on the other hand, is hedged 
about with innumerable obstacles, and we might 
easily be discouraged by the number of different 
existing systems and the variety of ways of look- 
ing at the world and at life. 

We do not, of course, claim that all men, in 
every part of the world, should agree on the philo- 
sophical principles of their conduct. This would 
be a naive illusion and would imply a degree of 
uniformity not even desirable in itself. If there 
has been talk of a philosophy of Unesco, it was 
surely not of this type. But it would be enough to 
agree on a certain number of principles, such as, 
for instance, respect for freedom, the renouncing 
of violence, unconditional preference for a peace 
founded on justice, as opposed to war as an in- 
strument of hegemony, the conviction that man is 
not a means but an end, the condemnation of all 
sex, racial, linguistic, social or religious discrimi- 
nation, and other universal standards. 


THE NATIONS ARE INTERDEPENDENT 


It is not only in the political and economic fields 
that the nations are interdependent. They are 
interdependent also in matters of the mind and 
of culture. In every part of the world, voices are 
being raised to the effect that we are moving 
towards a new humanism. This means that we 
can no longer accept, unmodified, the idea of 
man and of culture that classical humanism be- 
queathed to us. Each day brings home to us more 
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The Child Has Words 


How many words does a child know when he enters 
school at the age of six? Teachers, research specialists, 
and textbook writers commonly tell us that the fist 
grade child knows, at most, several thousand words, 
Actual experiments show that they know about 17,000 
basic words plus 7,000 derivatives. 

How many words can a child add to his vocabu- 
lary during a year? Professional educators usually 
estimate the average gain as a few hundred, possibly 
a thousand words per year. Actual experiments show 
a gain of about 5,000 basic plus derivative terms per 
year from the first to the twelfth grade. 

How long does vocabulary continue to develop in 
size? Most writers indicate that human abilities reach 
their peak in late teens or early twenties, and tend 
to decline gradually thereafter. Measurements in suc- 
cessive grade ranges indicate that vocabulary size in- 
creases far beyond high school ages, through college 
years, long after graduation, up through the forties 
at least, and does not decline substantially even by the 
seventies.—Robert H. Seashore in Elementary English, 
March, 1947, pages 137-138. 








clearly that humanism, which was based on the 
intellect, no longer commands universal accept- 
ance. It has not even succeeded in solving the 
problems peculiar to our own Western civiliza- 
tion. The intellect has exercised all its latent ener- 
gies in the field of technology, in the subjection of 
nature to man, but has proved incapable of bring- 
ing the true forces of moral greatness into play. 
After centuries of rationalism, disillusionment 
with reason has caused many to fall a prey to the 
irrationalism of dictatorships. What, therefore, 
has to be done is, with sacrificing the intellect, to 
combine it harmoniously with the human virtues. 
Classical humanism at one time confined itself to 
the Mediterranean region. Modern humanism 
should recognize neither limits nor frontiers. It is 
Unesco’s supreme task to help to bring this new 
type of humanism to birth. 


U.N. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The Specialized Agencies of the United Na- 
tions for education, economics, and health respec: 
tively, form a triple front in the battle against the 
greatest enemies of human progress—ignorance, 
hunger, and disease. I have already had occasion 
elsewhere to emphasize the value of these agen 
cies. I then said that for the purpose of consolidat- 





I HAVE FAITH IN UNESCO 


ing peace there had been no happier idea than 
the founding of the Specialized Agencies which 
are an integral part of the structure of the United 
Nations. If I reaffirm these ideas today, it is be- 
cause one can never sufficiently emphasize the 
good work which these agencies are doing, work 
which is often forgotten in the undue concentra- 
tion of most men’s interest on political problems. 
In associating culture with health and economics, 
I want to emphasize the humanitarian and, in the 
broadest sense of the term, democratic character 
of Unesco. We must never forget that the intel- 
lectual and moral solidarity at which we are aim- 
ing will be but a dazzling chimera so long as men 
lack health and sustenance. And we must also not 
lose sight of the fact that, just as Unesco’s other 
sister organizations are concerned with man’s es- 
sential needs, Unesco too cannot disinterest itself 
in the good of the greatest number. While scien- 
tists and educationists must pool their efforts 
within Unesco, the object of this is not to form 
acentre of intellectual co-operation for the benefit 
of the few, but to improve the living conditions 
of the great associations of human beings. 


DEFINE THE TASK 


Many difficulties lie in Unesco’s way, but one 
is particularly dangerous. It is the multitude of 
projects and programs which have so far not com- 
manded popular acceptance. We must make a 
choice and try to carry things out without hesitat- 
ing too long. The peoples expect of Unesco con- 
crete work which shall make a direct appeal to 
mankind as a whole. 

Since we know the limits of our resources, let 
us not disperse our attention in too many direc- 
tions, and so dissipate our energies and the means 
we have to hand. Let us keep to essentials. And, 
if need be, let us reduce the area of our activities 
so as to be able to pursue them more thoroughly 
and to see that they bear real fruit. 

The second difficulty is the idea, which to my 
mind is false, that Unesco is in danger of becom- 
ing an instrument of propaganda on behalf of a 
single trend of opinion and a single political sys- 
tem. I do not think I need spend much time over 
such a completely tendentious view as this. There 
is, and there always will be, room among us for 
every type of thought, provided that it loyally 
contributes to international understanding and to 
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friendly association between civilizations in an at- 
mosphere of peace. Chinese and Peruvians, Arabs 
and French, Australians and Turks, Czechs and 
Poles, Anglo-Saxons from Great Britain and 
Anglo-Saxons from the United States, Negroes 
from Liberia or Indians from Mexico, Bolivia or 
Ecuador—all these have, with us, their separate 
and original things to say. We are persuaded that 
only by respecting the individuality of each coun- 
try and by hearkening to its own particular words 
shall we attain to that full coordination which is 
essential in any concert, be it of instruments, wills, 
races, or doctrines. 

Our sole idea is to set before all individual as- 
pirations a purpose that shall be just, namely serv- 
ice to man as man. Unesco does not claim the task 
of imposing peace on a world that consists of vic- 
tors and vanquished. Born of the war, its mission 
is to fight against war. And it is precisely the slen- 
der nature of the means available to us for this 
fight that brings me to the third difficulty which 
I am obliged to point out. 

So often, words have little relation to the true 
implications of ideas. A disastrous gulf has 
opened between speech and action. In the pres- 
ence of this danger, Unesco must build a rampart 
of truth against the eloquence of officialdom, all 
too ready to make promises but tardy in carrying 
them out. 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


In this respect, as in many others, the difficulty 
is due to the atmosphere of transition in which 
we are now living. The total sovereignty of the 
State is today a legal survival which cannot be es- 
caped. The strong brandish it like a spear; the 
weak shelter behind it as behind a shield. So inter- 
nationalism is as yet merely a noble hope for the 
future. To expect Unesco, by its presence alone, 
to change the innermost thoughts of men, is to 
expect a miracle which Unesco can never perform. 
We are not magicians. For the fulfillment of our 
mission to advance the welfare of mankind, a 
path has been marked out for us whose existence 
we cannot ignore. To follow this path, we must 
have the consent of governments. The National 
Commissions undoubtedly make up for certain 
constitutional restrictions upon our Organization. 
But have we managed to ensure that in all coun- 
tries the National Commissions are able to work 
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on the scale which the problems of our times re- 
quire? 

This is a very delicate task. Unesco has no right 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of govern- 
ments. We have neither the power nor the wish 
to transform the Organization into a universal 
Ministry of Education. Nor do we want to burden 
the impoverished countries still further with an 
unjustifiable bureaucratic machine. Our work 
must be based, above all, on two factors for which 
no substitute has so far been found: the good faith 
of governments and the power of principles. And 
we shall continue to demand these essential con- 
ditions, for, without them, it would be wiser to 
postpone our hopes to better days. 

Fortunately, this need not be done. We do not 
view the future with pessimism. Unesco already 
has several successes to its credit since the London 
Conference. It is only fair to recognize that all 
the members of the Executive Board, as well as 
the officials and employees of the Secretariat, have 
contributed in a marked degree to these successes; 
and I would ask them to collaborate with me in 
the same spirit in which they worked with my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Dr. Huxley. 

In saying the name of this eminent representa- 
tive of contemporary learning, I realize how much 
Unesco has lost through his resignation. For us, 
the memory of Dr. Huxley's ability and authority 
will be ineradicable. Unesco owes him the great- 
est respect. 


THE Duty OF MEN oF Goop WILL 


During the summer of 1947, a piece of news 
was published which filled all its readers with 
dismay. It described an accident that had occurred 
off the coast of Italy. About fifty children, on 
holiday, were taking a sea trip; their boat struck 
a mine which had been sunk before hostilities 
ended, and the poor unfortunates were killed by 
the explosion. This posthumous revenge, so tragi- 
cally taken by the war, may serve us as a symbol. 
Conflicts never cease at a given time or in a given 
place. Those responsible for them leave concealed 
in the waters, theoretically restored to peaceful 
traffic, many mines which may destroy us. The 
most dangerous of all these mines is intolerance. 

If we allowed intolerance to continue, this 
would be tantamount to allowing an infernal ma- 
chine to float about in our lives, as terrible as that 
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A Writers Dream 


We who write know, though we may not con- 
fess it, that always we have held in our minds and 
hearts, since childhood, a little script that we are 
forever revising. A little grubby dream, a one act 
play, that we must tell again and again in different 
language, with different settings. We put new cos- 
tumes, new faces on our actors, new words in their 
mouths but the old story is the same. We try to 
give it new endings, we play it straight as tragedy, 
turn it inside out as comedy, twist it into farce or 
melodrama, but it is always the same dream that 
we started with long ago. 

Perhaps no creative worker ever quite under- 
stands his dream. Perhaps this is why we keep 
trying in book after book, poem after poem, paint- 
ing and sculpture, to say it once more so that we 
ourselves can understand it better... . 

Perhaps I shall never fully understand my own 
fantasy, but I understand it, in part. I know that 
it has to do with a profound separation that has 
torn something in the human spirit in two; it has 
to do with a wound that will not heal; with a 
chasm that drains the richness from life; with a 
mind cut off from reality. I am speaking of a drama 
called segregation that, however small its seed in 
my own life, has become in our world the most 
profoundly-rooted and evil pattern of |udaic- 
Christian culture. Through the centuries this evil 
has made of itself strange and terrifying cere- 
monials, different in different countries, but al- 
ways celebrating the death, in some way, of the 
human spirit. 1 have often thought the white and 
colored signs in the South are but small tombstones 
put up to say: “Here and here and here, the human 
spirit has died.” —Lillian Smith in the Phylon, 
Atlanta University, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1948, page 
232. 





which caused the tragedy of the Italian children 
on a summer day which should have been given 
over to joy and sunshine. But we, here, should be 
risking the final ruin of the fundamental princi- 
ples of human civilization, the disappearance of 
any hope in a new world. It seems to us, there- 
fore, that it is the duty of all men of goodwill to 
remove the treacherous mines of ignorance and 
malice. 

Gentlemen, let us accept that duty, for it is 
essential to the momentous task of Unesco. 








Promote the Free Flow of Information 


By MILTON S. 


NESCO is committed to positive action de- 
U signed to promote a free flow of informa- 
tion across national boundaries. It is conducting 
an objective study of the obstacles to that free flow 
which now exist—obstacles of political censor- 
ship, of quota restrictions, of technical deficien- 
cies, and so on. 

But this is a long range program. What is the 
proper balance between long range and short 
range activities in Unesco? 

I cannot report that this question has been 
satisfactorily answered. The actual presence of 
Arab refugees from Palestine, living in unspeak- 
able misery; the news of bloody civil war in 
China; the news of continuing crisis in Berlin— 
all of these have impressed upon us, who are dele- 
gates to this conference, the fact that we are liv- 
ing in a desperate, divided world. There is no 
real peace in our world today. As one of our Amer- 


ican poets said not so long ago, the so-called peace 
in which most of the world now lives is a pre- 
carious peace. There is no certainty in it. We can- 
not be sure that it will not give way, overnight, 
to the horrors of a world-wide atomic and biologic 


war. 

What, then, is Unesco’s obligation, with regard 
to this precarious peace? Does it have an obliga- 
tion? Or is the fate of this precarious peace wholly 
in the hands of politicians and military leaders, 
the men of power who are so often contemptuous 
of the men of ideas? 

My own conviction is that Unesco does have an 
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obligation with regard to the precarious peace. I 
feel that this obligation has not been fulfilled, 
here at the Third Session of Unesco’s General 
Conference. It seems to me that we, who meet 
here in Beirut, have an obligation to do more than 
plan projects which cannot be fully effective for 
some years, and which may never be effective if 
the catastrophe of a third world war engulfs us. 
These long range objectives of Unesco are valid 
objectives, of course. I would be the last to deny 
that they are. But between these long range ob- 
jectives and the short range objective of prevent- 
ing World War III, there are, I think, areas of 
activity in which Unesco has not had the imagi- 
nation, or perhaps the courage to explore. 
Believe me, I say this in all humility, for I my- 
self have no clear conception of what this gen- 
eral conference might do to help save the preca- 
rious peace. I only know that I have often felt, 
in the midst of hectic conference activity, a sense 
of unreality, a sense of frustration. That rather 
vague sense of missed opportunity has led me to 
the conclusion that the very least this Unesco con- 
ference could do is to take cognizance, in eloquent 
words if nothing else, of those immediate threats 
to peace which lie within Unesco’s field of com- 





THE ARTICLE on this page is from the text of a 
message delivered to an audience of students of 
the American University of Beirut, Lebanon, in 
the city which was the site of the Third General 
Conference of Unesco. The American University 
now has 2,559 students from 36 countries, repre- 
senting 21 religious groups. When the cornesstone 
of the first building of the University was laid 
in 1871, its first president, Daniel Bliss, said: 





“This College is for all conditions and classes 
of men without regard to color, nationality, race, 
or religion. A man white, black or yellow; Chris- 
tian, Jew, Mohammedan, or heathen, may enter 
and enjoy all the advantages of this institution 
for three, four or eight years; and go out believ- 
ing in one God, in many gods, or in no god. But 
it will be impossible for anyone to continue with 
us long without knowing what we believe to be 
the truth and our reasons for that belief.” 
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petence—the field of ideas, of conflicting beliefs 
and ideologies. 

For example, one of Unesco’s central commit- 
ments is, as I have said, a commitment to freedom 
of thought and expression. Unesco’s constitution 
clearly implies that the truth on which a perma- 
nent peace must rest—the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind which is essential to the suc- 
cess of all political and economic arrangements— 
that this truth can be discovered, and created by 
discovery, only through processes of free inquiry. 
Intellectual freedom is essential to that discovery 
of truth which is the making of a true peace. Only 
free minds, operating in a free world, can replace 
the precarious peace with a permanent one. Yet 
this conference has said not one word about the 
political censorship which exists for fully 75 per 
cent of all the people who inhabit the earth—in- 
cluding the people here in the region where we 
meet. 

I realize that this great region now experiences 
physical conflict. But this conflict is by no means 
a justification for the kind of censorship which, 
in most of the area is now imposed. Much of this 
censorship, this prevention of a free flow of ideas 
and news, is rooted, not in the necessities of mili- 
tary security, but apparently in a fear of what the 
people in this part of the world might decide to 
do if they were able to express themselves freely, 
if they had full access to all available information, 
and if in consequence they become committed to 
that concept of individual dignity and rights 
which is clearly implicit in Unesco’s constitution. 
Does not Unesco’s general conference have an 
obligation to speak out on this matter? 

My own great hope is that Unesco may become 
the spokesman for the conscience of mankind. 
When a dictatorship seeks to pervert science to 
fit a dogmatic ideology, as Soviet Russia has done 
in the cause of the science of genetics, Unesco 
should speak out; when a political clique denies 
to creative artists the freedom which is essential 
to creation, as totalitarian states always do, Unesco 
should speak out; when the rulers of a state per- 
vert education in order to keep themselves in 
power, Unesco should speak out. If Unesco does 
not do these things, if Unesco refuses to admit 
that it has an obligation to oppose those perver- 
sions of science and education and culture which 
prevent the making of genuine peace, then all the 
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As Others See Us 


No, we're not hiring any more men.” 

“But I’m from Canada,—” 

“Oh that’s different. You can start work to- 
morrow morning.” 

It wasn’t just like that, but nevertheless it was 
true that a Canadian could always get a job in the 
States, often in preference to the native-born. Many 
writers have noted the fact, but no educationist 
seems to have tried to find the reason for it; which 
is curious, because it is certainly a matter of edu- 
cation. Canadians are not to any great extent a 
superior race; the various Canadian climates are 
not much better than those across the border; even 
our wonderful government can hardly claim the 
credit, so it must be the schools. 

What is the difference between Canadian and 
American schools? Not the material taught! the 
miscellaneous junk that we inflict on the children 
is practically the same as what is taught on the 
other side of the line, except that our history is 
flavored with maple syrup instead of mint julep. 
The difference is rather spiritual: American schools 
tend to the theory that all men are equal, and 
therefore no one should do more work or make 
more progress than anyone else; and anyway, no 
one should have to work unless he feels like it. 
The Canadian idea is more in line with Nelson's 
last signal: ““Every man shall this day do his duty.” 
Not the average amount of duty, nor as much as 
he feels like, but simply the utmost that he him- 
self is able to do. Our schools have taught the only 
useful thing they were allowed to—perhaps the 
only useful thing that can be taught in school— 
namely, work. The ability to tackle a difficult and 
tiresome job, and stay with it until it is properly 
done, is worth even the weary grinding over 
French grammar and exercises in algebra. The 
struggle to achieve superiority at the top of the 
class, or to avoid failure at the bottom, develops 
a quality of character which is greatly deplored 
by all Communists, but highly appreciated by those 
who pay out money for getting work done. The 
Canadian has an advantage in the American labor 
market simply because he understands that his is 
paid for work, not just for putting in time— 
Donald L. Cochrane, in The BC Teacher. 
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fine words of Unesco’s constitution and of Unesco 
speeches must be empty words. 





Acquaintance Is Not Enough 


By LYMAN BRYSON 


I happen not to believe that you can establish 
peace in the world merely by acquainting the 
people of one civilization with the people of an- 
other. There is nothing in history to support the 
idea that if we knew all about the people of other 
countries we would be friendly with all of them. 
Some of the friendliest feelings that we have to- 
ward foreign countries are toward countries about 
which we know absolutely nothing. 

The two countries in Europe which have known 
most about each other, from childhood on up, 
through every level of society, every degree of 
cultivation, the two countries that knew most about 
each other through all of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries in Europe were Germany and 
France. They studied each other's books, they 
studied each other’s languages, they looked at each 
other's pictures, they listened to each other’s music, 
they went to each other’s theaters, they traveled 
back and forth for generations. All during that 
time, they were having the most enthusiastic wars. 
They knew each other. They even knew the best 
of each other, not just the worst. They fought. 

Whatever else we find out about how to make 
children peaceful, friendly, resistant to war prop- 
aganda, if we expect peace, we have to use a great 
many devices. We have to give them friendly 
images of other people, of all strangers. 

What we want in the minds of our children is 
an attitude of interest, of friendly sympathy to- 
ward any kind of strangeness, the idea that strange 
people are friendly human beings, not to break 
down the idea that they are strange but to associate 
with that strangeness the idea of friendliness; the 
idea that they are human like us, even though they 
are strange; that the world is full of all kinds of 
people and that all are people. They are in truth 
very different from us. But in spite of the fact 
that they are not like us, they are persons, they are 
human beings, they are people with whom we can 
be friends. Anything that will leave in the child’s 
mind a strong conviction that you can be friends 
with strangers is worth more than any knowledge 
of a particular country or a particular civilization. 
—To the A. A. S. A., Atlantic City, 1948. 


By HAROLD UREY 


The scientific group has probably had one of the 
longest histories of international cooperation of 
any group of people in the world. Before World 
War I, one hardly considered that his scientific 
education was really complete unless he had a 
doctor’s degree from Germany or some of the 
other countries of Europe. World War I came and 
the scientists of the countries on both sides of the 
battleline fought each other bitterly. 

After World War I, none of us thought that 
we had our education complete unless we spent 
a year abroad. We went to Germany, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Switzerland, France, and then 
we came back to our own country, having made a 
great many very good friends. World War II came 
and again we fought each other bitterly. 

I have a very good friend by the name of Karl 
Friedrich Bomberger. I saw him before the war. 
He worked on the atomic bomb in Germany dur- 
ing the war, and I worked on it here. Since then 
I have sent him many packages, and I have a letter 
from him today. We are still very good friends. 

I think that there is a moral for all of these 
groups in this, possibly. It seems that the ques- 
tion of what the proportion of the carbon-nitro- 
gen atoms is in the prussic acid molecule may be 
a very good way to establish personal friendships, 
but somehow they miss the problem of world peace 
completely. 

What kind of information is needed to get 
across international boundaries in order to estab- 
lish international peace? 

We have had two world wars in this century, 
the second far worse than the first, and all indica- 
tions are that the third world war will be far worse 
than the second. And somehow what the Red Cross 
has been doing, what the Boy Scouts are doing, 
what the farmer groups are doing and what all 
the other groups are doing have evidently missed 
the point. 

It is necessary to do some very serious thinking 
upon what kind of information and cooperation is 
needed to accomplish peace. We have missed it 
so far.—From the minutes of the U. S. National 
Commission on Unesco, Chicago. 
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Superintendents and School Committees 


By MINER 


HEN A SCHOOL superintendent reports that 
he has ‘‘a good school committee,” it is 
usually said in self-deprecation, in response per- 
haps to congratulations upon some noteworthy 
school achievement in his community, or upon 
the fine reputation his school system may hold. It 
is frequently his explanation of how he has been 
able to secure his enviable results. 

Yet the chances are that his remarks actually 
underline a double accomplishment on his part— 
the achievement of his enviable results certainly, 
but before that the actual creation of his “good 
committee’’. For the sort of committee with which 
a superintendent works is most importantly deter- 
mined by the character and quality of the super- 
intendent himself. This is the conclusion reached 
in a study of ten Massachusetts cities and towns! 
selected to give a fair range of size, wealth and 
location, other characteristics being left to chance. 

In this study, a total of 24 community and com- 
mittee factors were analyzed and compared to 
determine their relationship, if any, to the actions 
of the school committees of the cities and towns 
studied, and, through their effect on the school 
committees, to the kinds of school systems being 
operated. These 24 factors included: the type of 
town, size of town, character of environs, and 
wealth or fiscal status of the town as classified by 
Lambie in his analysis of the 351 cities and towns 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts;? place 
of meeting of the school committee, accommoda- 
tions, frequency of meeting, regularity of meet- 
ing, method of selecting officers for the school 
committee, use made of subcommittees, use made 
of standing committees, unit action, length of 
meetings; composition of the committee (eco- 
nomically and socially); the presence or absence 
of rules, an order of business, rules for order or 
rules for parliamentary procedure; the use of min- 
utes; relations of the committee with the super- 
intendent, with other personnel, with pupils, with 
the public; and the training, experience and atti- 
tude of the superintendent. 


1Miner T. Patton, The Behavior of School Committees, un- 
published doctorate study, Harvard University, 1943. 288 p. 
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It was found that of these 24 community and 
committee factors only three had any considerable 
effect upon the actions of the committees, or had 
any considerable predictive value as to the type 
and quality of work the committees were apt to 
do. These three factors were 

(1) The relationship between the superinten- 
dent and the committee, 

(2) The training, experience, and attitude of 
the superintendent, and 

(3) The condition and use made of minutes, 
or their equivalent. 

School committees, from the evidence acquired 
in this study, seemed to fall into one of the three 
following classes: 

(1) Committees which taken as committees 
could be said to have been impelled by the service 
motive, and which acted from and were influenced 
by a policy-minded point of view. 

(2) Committees which taken as committees 
could be said to have been impelled by the service 
motive, but which interested themselves dispro- 
portionately in administrative detail or similar 
matters. 

(3) Committees which taken as committees 
could be said to have had interests which were 
not primarily concerned with the good of the 
schools or which acted generally in a routine man- 
ner, or from personal motives. 

The type 1 committee is the committee of pro- 
fessional men and women who have had com- 
mittee experience previously and appreciate the 
abilities and limitations of committees, or is the 
committee (of professional men and women of 
otherwise) which has been educated to recognize 
its best field of activity, the development, forma- 
tion, and enactment of policy. 


2Lambie, Morris B., Experiments in Methods of Municipal 
Analysis: with special application to the 351 cities and towns in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Cambridge, Bureau for 
Research in Municipal Government, Harvard Graduate School 0 
Public Administration, 1941, 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


The type 2 committee is what a committee of 
newly elected members might be expected to be. 
The members are willing and anxious to serve, but 
their knowledge of the school system is apt to be 
limited to how much money is spent, and the ex- 

rience of their own or their neighbors’ children 
in school. Thus their interests turn to the financial 
program and its administration, or to the petty 
problems of their own and their neighbors’ chil- 
dren. 

The type 3 committee is rare. It may be found 
in towns or cities ridden with politics and local 
strife, or in towns or cities where the superinten- 
dent is weak, ill-trained, or unprofessional in 
character. It is certainly in a minority in Massa- 
chusetts, from the evidence found by the author. 

Dudley has said that the work of school com- 
mittees can be improved if committees will ana- 
lyze themselves. The author agrees that this is 
true, but proposes that it would be easier and more 
practical to try to bring a committee to a ‘type 1” 
standing, as noted above, by improving the super- 
intendent, than to attempt to improve the com- 
mittee by pursuading it to analyze itself. In at- 
tacking this question of how to improve a super- 
intendent so as to achieve a type 1 status for both 
superintendent and committee, the second of the 
major determining factors noted applies. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S TRAINING 


The superintendent who enjoys a desirable re- 
lationship and division of activity with his school 
committee is one who, among other things, keeps 
in touch with school progress and thought. He is 
active in professional organizations, takes re- 
fresher courses, when possible, and sees that his 
staff and curriculum keep up with the march of 
progress. Such a superintendent believes in keep- 
ing his school committee well informed concern- 
ing school plans, programs, and activities. 

One superintendent interviewed spoke of tak- 
ing care to notify committee members by telephone 
of “quick-breaking”’ events, so they would be the 
first to know. Another had developed mainte- 
nance sheets which showed in detail work that 
was being “lined up” for a rather distant future 
date. This same superintendent had also worked 
out budget records and accounts to indicate 


cen 


* Dudley, L. L., The School and the Community, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1933. 
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clearly to his committee at all times the financial 
status of the school system. Other indications of 
“complete” information were statements that es- 
timates were never “padded” in anticipation of a 
cut, that any and all innovations of the slightest 
nature were made available for the information 
of the committees. ; 

Basically, of course, this matter of complete 
information is important in itself as an indication 
of the trust and regard shared by the superinten- 
dent and committee. The superintendent who feels 
free to inform his committee, who does it as a 
matter of course, has established a desirable rap- 
port with his committee and gives notice of it 
by his actions. Honest, open dealings seldom re- 
sult in other than honest and open reactions, in 
school work even as elsewhere. 


MINUTES—OR THEIR EQUIVALENT 


The third of the major factors noted also has 
its greatest effect, in aiding the superintendent by 
promoting a desirable relationship with his school 
committee. The successful superintendent almost 
invariably has some means of or instrument for 
keeping track of precedent,—a steadying influ- 
ence which helps to preserve the continuity of the 
growth and progress of the schools. 

Sometimes this steadying influence is the super- 
intendent himself, if he has served a community 
for a long time. Or he may support himself by 
some written record to which reference can easily 
be made. In one of the cases studied the reference 
record was a well-indexed file of committee ac- 
tions as listed in the minutes, plus a well-defined 
set of rules. In another case, it was a superinten- 
dent’s ‘black book’’ in which every school item 
of importance was noted and indexed. 

Sometimes the steadying influence is a mem- 
ber of the school committee who has served un- 
selfishly for many terms and set the standard for 
the attitude and behavior of the rest of the com- 
mittee year after year. 

The disturbing thing about the stabilizing in- 
fluences which seemed to lie in back of the desir- 
able relationships observed, was their generally 
temporary nature. One wondered what would 
happen if the long-time chairman of the school 
committee should pass away, if a new superin- 
tendent and a new committee come in. No rec- 
ord of precedent would be left. The superinten- 
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dent’s “black book’’ mentioned above was per- 
sonal property. The indexed file of actions was 
in the care of one clerk who had invented the 
classification system and method, and was in ef- 
fect the only one who understood or could use it. 
(As a matter of fact, clerks are frequently the 
only means of tiding a school system over from 
one administration to another.) 

It is thus conceivable that these well-run school 
systems could, in a matter of a few years, be re- 
duced to an inefficient jumble with no one being 
aware of what the causes of their decline actually 
were. It would be well for superintendents to ask 
themselves, ‘““What holds this system together? 
Could it stand the shock of a considerable change 
in personnel? Does it have a chart for the course 
it should follow?” 

If there is one man in the school system who 
should be broadly educated and broad-minded, 
that man is the superintendent. If there are defi- 
ciencies in his fields of knowledge, then he should 
be willing to recognize them, be anxious to rem- 
edy them, be possessed of the courage and char- 
acter necessary to ask other qualified persons for 
help when he cannot find the solution to a prob- 
lem himself. His education must be continuous, 
and his mental attitude should be one of willing- 
ness to learn and to adapt. Because of the authori- 
tative nature of his position he should exemplify 
the democratic principles in action, share his ex- 
periences with his staff and his committee, and 
lead his associates in these ways by his example. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT NEEDS CHECKING, Too 


It would be well for a superintendent to call 
in a professional associate periodically to criti- 
cize his regime candidly from all angles. Teach- 
ers have department heads, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals to check their work. Principals have super- 
intendents to check their work. But superinten- 
dents frequently have no active professional 
source to check their work regularly. 

Checking and criticism of his work, however, 
can also be obtained by a superintendent, if he 
will share experiences with his staff democrati- 
cally. This is the more difficult thing to do, but 
bears the better fruit, since the sharing not only 
helps the superintendent, but helps unite and in- 
crease the loyalty of the entire school staff as well. 

The minutes of a school committee can be made 
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to be a strong force for good practices by a school 
committee, especially for preserving good prac- 
tices. In a community where minutes are treated 
in a routine manner and merely as the fulfillment 
of a legal requirement, changes can be made by 
an alert superintendent to help in his work. 

The superintendent's first step is to obtain some 
jurisdiction over the preparation of the minutes, 
Undoubtedly most secretaries of boards would be 
happy to be relieved of the necessity of preparing 
the minutes for approval and inclusion in the min- 
ute book, so this should not be difficult. From the 
secretary's notes, the superintendent would pre- 
pare typewritten copies of the minutes. 

The form would gradually be improved so that 
soon each action of the committee would be in 
a paragraph by itself, indexed on the side with 
proper headings, the date, and the page of the 
official minute book in which it occurred. The 
bound minute book, if used, would, of course, 
have been replaced by a loose-leaf volume with 
numbered pages which could be locked when de- 
sired. 

When the committee had become used to these 
changes the procedure would be further improved 
and channelized. A regular order of business, if 
not already used, would begin to show in the 
pages of the minutes. Then mimeographed copies 
of the minutes would appear which could be 
mailed to members before meetings for their 
study. 

Extra copies of the minutes would be cut up 
into strips, each strip containing a separate ac- 
tion, which would be pasted on an appropriately 
headed sheet with similar actions, to form an ac- 
tions or motions history, and be filed under a 
carefully indexed filing system. 

With the development of this filing system, first 
steps toward policy-thoughtfulness, if not already 
present, could be encouraged. That is to say, as 
actions on a particular phase of work began to 
accumulate, the superintendent could easily point 
out the advisability of fixing a policy for the same. 
This he would offer to do in the form of an ad- 
ministration bulletin, rather than a committee 
rule, since an administrative bulletin connotes 
something more easily and freely to be changed 
than a committee rule. 

Continuing with this device, the superintendent 
would not only tend to channelize and guide his 
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committee’s activities, but he would also be devel- 
oping for his own and later superintendents’ aid 
a means for keeping track of precedent, for set- 
ting a master plan, for thus guaranteeing in some 
degree the future continued growth of the school 
system. 


REPORTS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Having established his minutes’ technique and 
an order of business for his committee, he will 
begin to develop his superintendent's report, 
which will occupy the main part of the order of 
business. This report will be mimeographed, or 
duplicated in some manner, and at each meeting 
will present in some detail certain standard items 
such as the monthly financial report, the monthly 
repair schedule, bills and pay-rolls, and so on. 
Likewise it will contain all available data, or 
résumés thereof, concerning such items for action 
as are to come before the committee, or which 
have arisen in the discussions of previous meet- 
ings. Working along these lines, the superinten- 
dent will try to create a tendency on the part of 
the committee to rely upon him for information 
and suggestions on matters educational. By volun- 
teering to secure information on suddenly posed 
problems, while hesitating to give off-hand, but 
not evading, immediate answers, and then doing 
a good job of securing the information, school 
committee members can be led to leave fact-find- 
ing and preliminary policy statement to the super- 
intendent,—a very desirable practice. By having 
facts brought to the meeting, members will be 
influenced to leave the making of their decisions 
until the time of the meeting, rather than when 
in contact with friends or other associates. 

It is not meant by these recommendations, that 
the superintendent should dominate his commit- 
tee’s activities. As a matter of fact, the super- 
intendent should be most careful to see that the 
decisions in all these matters are the committee’s, 
that he, the superintendent is merely the facilitat- 
ing agent. In order to develop this condition, it 
would be helpful if a superintendent could or- 
ganize his superintendent's report so that it could 
be turned over to the chairman of the committee 
and be handled by him. That is to say, all the 
preliminary work, the groundwork, should be 
done by the superintendent. He should brief this, 
present it to the chairman with his written recom- 
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Does Whipping Deter? 


Does whipping a criminal serve as a deterrent, 
or as a means of reforming him? The State of 
Delaware uses a whipping post for a variety of of- 
fenders. In a study of 320 criminals on a state-wide 
basis, Robert Graham Caldwell (in Red Hannah: 
Delaware’s Whipping Post, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1947) reports that 62 per cent of 
those whipped were later convicted of another 
crime or more crimes. Of the prisoners whipped 
at least twice, more than 57 per cent-were later 
convicted of other crime or crimes. An analysis of 
211 prisoners in one county who were whipped 
proved that almost 67 per cent were later con- 
victed of some crime (52 per cent of major crimes) 
before the expiration of three years following their 
whippings. On the other hand, only 52 per cent 
of the prisoners of that county who were not 
whipped were convicted of subsequent crimes. 
The percentage of repeaters is thus higher among 
the whipped than among those not whipped. 

As Bernard Shaw once remarked, to punish a 
man, we must injure him; to reform a man we 
must improve him. 





mendations, and at meetings take a subordinate 
position to the chairman of the committee. 


HAVE FAITH IN YOUR COMMITTEE 


All this puts a considerable burden on the super- 
intendent. As stated previously, the best influence 
on the behavior of a school committee seems to 
be the influence of a good superintendent. Hence 
these recommendations have been aimed in that 
direction, with the emergence of a splendid com- 
mittee as the outcome always in view. 

Some people working with school committees 
hold the view that the actions of school commit- 
tees are frequently undependable, unexplainable, 
and ill-chosen. School committees are made up for 
the most part of earnest, normal, and intelligent 
persons. Treated as such, they will in almost every 
case respond to give youth progressive, active 
schools, and parents well-adjusted, better educated 
children,—the fundamental aim of all schools, 
school officials and school committees. 





Recent Research and Currents in Education 


By DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


hse special concerns of education in recent 
years have been first, the making of a proper 
contribution to the war effort,* and subsequently 
the building of a stronger nation and a more solid 
world. Around these themes has centered much 
of the discussion of educational leaders, and from 
these goals has come new research designed to 
adapt education to an enlarged vision and a broad- 


ened opportunity. 
PosTWAR PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING 


Plans for the adaptation of education to the 
postwar world were begun while the war was still 
in progress.! By way of concrete evidence we may 
note that Volume 5 of the Education Index lists 19 
columns of references on postwar planning (17 
columns under the head, “Reconstruction,” and 
2 more under “Educational Planning”). Volume 
6 has 13 more columns of references under these 
heads, and the work continues. The Bibliographic 
Index is similarly full. There has been no lack of 
thought given to this work by educators. 

Now that we are in that postwar period the 
emphasis is on the implementation and the re- 
adjusting of plans so as to realize the opportuni- 
ties for rich living which are latent in our society. 


*For a similar review of large research efforts and educational 
movements during the war, and for some years before, see the 
following reference: 

Douglas E. Scates. “Educational Research in the United States: 
Progress and Problems.’’ Educational Administration and Super- 
vision 34:385-411; November 1948. 

1 National Society for the Study of Education. American Edu- 
cation in the Postwar Period. Forty-Fourth Yearbook, Parts I and 
II. (Bess Goodykoontz, Chairman.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 2v. 

Planning Post-War Education: Proceedings of the Conference. 
Los Angeles: University of California, School of Education, 1944. 


Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: diana University School of Education Bulletin 20:1- 
115; Nov. 1944. 

Postwar Problems in Business, Education, and Government: 
papers presented in a conference, March 1-3, 1944. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press, 1944. 146 p. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. Adjustments 
in Education to Meet War and Postwar Needs. Yearbook 29. 
(Clifford Woody, Ed.) 1944. 94 p. 

National Education Association. Research Division. “Proposals 
for Public Education in Postwar America.”’ National Education 
Association Research Bulletin 22:39-78; April 1944. 

Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions. 
Higher Education in the Postwar Period. Proceedings, 1944, Vol. 
16. (John D. Russell, ed.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. 169 p. 

Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools. Significant Aspects of American Life and Post-War Edu- 
cation. Proceedings, 1944, Vol. VII. (William C. Reavis, ed.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 178 p. 

Educational Policies Commission. Education and the People’s 
— Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1943. 

p. 
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* Douglas E. Scates is Director of Research in 
Scientific Personnel, Office of Naval Research 
Projects, American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The keynote appears to be the expansion of edu- 
cational service—in outlook, to accomplish new 
ends; and in enrollment, to reach a significantly 
larger portion of our people. Under vigorous pro- 
fessional leadership and under the favorable re- 
gard of our people, American education is moving 
in both of these directions. 


In the new era of world events which suddenly has 
been ushered in, American democracy no less than other 
forms of national government will have to meet un- 
precedented tests. In such an emergency some countries 
would rely upon the ability and wisdom of the few.... 
In a democracy, the more numerous and complex the 
problems become, the higher the standards of civic com- 
petence must be. . . . As we cross the threshold into a 
new world, there is more to do in education than any 
nation has yet seriously attempted.” 


NATIONAL Policy FORMATION 


Two commissions appointed by President Tru- 
man have a significant bearing on educational pol- 
icy. The President’s Scientific Research Board* 
has dealt with science and our national life, and 
with the consequent demand for science training 
in our high schools and colleges. For scientific 
progress in the past, ““we have imported our theory 
from abroad... . For the first time in our history, 
we are on our own so far as the extension of 
knowledge is concerned The limiting re- 
source at the moment is [trained] manpower.” 
(1: 5, 15) This report provides a re-analysis of 
the demand for scientific training as presented 
earlier in the Bush report* made at the instance 
of the late President F. D. Roosevelt. 


_ 2 American Association of School Administrators. The Expand- 
ing Role of Education. Twenty-Sixth Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1948. 484 p. (Quotation from p. 5, 6.) 

* President’s Scientific Research Board. (John R. Steelman, 
Chairman.) Science and Public Policy. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1947. 5 vol. (paper) 

*Vannevar Bush. Science: The Endless Frontier, a report to 
Be _Foeitent. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 

i 4 p. 
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The President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation® was charged with exploring the means of 
extending higher education opportunities to “all 
able young people,” examining the adequacy of 
our curriculums ‘“‘particularly in the fields of inter- 
national affairs and social understanding,” and 
other pressing problems. , 

After studying the shifts in “internal conditio 
and external relations” the Commission reports, 
“The educational attainments of the American 
people are still substantially below what is neces- 
sary either for effective individual living or for 
the welfare of our society.”” (1: 25) “At least 49 
per cent of our population has the mental ability 
to complete 14 years of schooling. . . . At least 32 
per cent of our population has the mental ability 
to complete an advanced liberal or specialized pro- 
fessional education.” (1: 41) “By allowing the 
opportunity for higher education to depend so 
largely on the individual's economic status, we are 
.. . depriving the Nation of a vast amount of 
potential leadership . . . which it sorely needs.” 


(1: 29) Our people are looking at the possibilities 
of higher education with a new seriousness. 
“The importance of maintaining a proper bal- 


ance between research in the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences and in the social sciences and hu- 
manities” is strongly urged. 


The gap between our scientific know-how and our 
personal and social wisdom has been growing steadily 
through the years, until now .. . it has become too wide 
to be safe. . . . It will be little short of tragic if provision 
for social research is not included in the program of 
Federal support and organization planned under a Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Certainly the destiny of man- 
kind today rests as much with the social sciences as with 
the natural sciences. (1: 91, 21, 92) 


Lest we fail to appreciate that creative thought 
and experimental development operate in the so- 
cial field as well as in the physical, the Commission 
reminds us that “The United Nations and 
UNESCO are inventions no less than the atom 
bomb.” (1: 20) 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators expressed itself in February, 1948, at Atlan- 
tic City as strongly in favor of federal aid for 
schools—with good grounds for hope that leg- 


’President’s Commission on Higher Education. (George F. 
Zook, Chairman.) Higher Education for American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1947-48. 6 vol. 
paper) 
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islation would soon be passed. Freedom from fed- 
eral control and separation of church and state 
were stressed as necessary conditions. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPERIENCE 


Since the termination of the war extensive re- 
ports have begun to appear covering analyses of 
both psychological and educational developments 
during the war period. The American Council on 
Education has reported a series of studies designed 
to find out if there are lessons which normal edu- 
cation can learn from the high-pitched procedures 
of the war.* While we should profit wherever 
possible, it must be recognized that regular edu- 
cation, lacking the strong motivations and the 
enormous budgets of the war period, cannot re- 
produce fabulous results by borrowing isolated 
procedures. 

The use of personnel selection tests was em- 
phasized in the recent war. Among the reports 
which are appearing, the most extensive are the 
nineteen volumes of the Army's Aviation Psychol- 
ogy Research Program.’ The selection procedures 
employed by the Navy® and those used by the 
Office of Strategic Services® have been described. 
A bibliography of 106 references on armed forces 
testing is given by Davis.!° A special issue of the 
Review of Educational Research is planned for 
the summer of 1949 to review much of the psy- 
chological research conducted during the war. 

The present writer has prepared a brief over- 
view of progress in measurement and research dur- 
ing the past fifty years.11 A somewhat different 
treatment of the same subject was given by Rugg!” 
as a chapter in a longer analysis of the underlying 
factors in American education during this century. 
At the annual meeting of the American Education- 
al Research Association in 1948, four speakers 
presented papers on the Accomplishments and 

® Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs. (Alonzo G. Grace, Director.) A series of some twelve 
fn mee eng f AY American Council on Education, Wash- 
gton, ” 


T Published by the Government Printing Office, 
D. C., 1947-1948. 

® Dewey B. Stuitt, Ed. Personnel Research and Test Develop- 
ment in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1947. 521 p. 

® OSS Assessment Staff. Assessment of Men. New York: Rine- 
hart and Co., 1948. 541 p. 

© Frederick B. Davis. Utilizing Human Talent. Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1947. 85 p. 

11 Douglas E. Scates. “‘Fifty Years of Objective Measurement 
and Research in Education.” Journal of Educational Research 
41:241-64; December 1947. 

12 Harold Rugg. “Fifty Years of Scientific Method in Education: 
What Have We Learned?” Foundations for American Education, 
Chap. 23, p. 719-805. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1947. 
826 p. 


Washington, 
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the Promise of Educational Research,!* reviewing 
in large (and non-technical) terms the worth of 
educational research to educators and to our so- 


ciety generally. 
EDUCATION DIRECTED TOWARD LIVING 


In the belief that democracy’s ultimate dom- 
inance in the world depends first of all on the 
successful demonstration of democracy at home, 
efforts are being made to raise the material and 
the psychological levels of living and create a 
stronger and more united people. There is growing 
awareness that a liberal education for a few does 
not create a good life for all—and sometimes not 
even for the few. Transfer—the generalization 
and application of knowledge and understanding 
—is far from perfect. Hence those who are con- 
cerned with the rather immediate improvement of 
living may seek to break through the academic 
pattern of abstract generalities and deal directly 
with everyday problems. 

In 1941 the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
launched its Project in Applied Economics in cer- 
tain low-income communities in Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, and Florida.'* The undertaking is a definite 
attempt, through the curriculum of the public 
schools, to develop understanding and action on 
the problems of living in the particular communi- 
ties concerned. The experiment is designed to test 
whether there is enough power in elementary and 
high school education to lift the level of life in 
these communities with respect to health, clothing, 
shelter, and consequent morale, when the specific 
effort is made to do so.15 This is education for a 
purpose, and that purpose is a better life. 

At the opposite end of the scale, so far as as- 
sumptions and content are concerned, are Chan- 
cellor Hutchins’ persistent efforts to turn our at- 
tention toward truths from former times.!* These 

%3J. Cayce Morrison; Walter W. Cook; Ralph W. Tyler; and 
Burdette R. Buckingham. These papers appeared in: Improving 
Educational Research, 1948 Official Report of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association. Washington 6, D. C., 1948. 224 p. 

% Harold F. Clark. “Food, Clothing, and Shelter: the Sloan 
experiments.”’ Clearing House 19: 418-19; March 1945. (See also 
the three articles which follow this, p. 420-31.) 

See also the four annual repirts, for 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948 
Association of Teachers Colleges, and in the First Yearbook of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

43 Mrs. Clara McDonald Olson and N. D. Fletcher. Learn and 
Live. New York 20: Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 1946. 101 p. 

See also the bi-monthly publication, Applied Economics for 
Better Living, under the sponsorship of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Surveys of the American Association of Teachers Col- 


leges. This publication was begun in 1947 as part of the Project 
in Applied Economics. 

46 “Unlocking the Great Books.” Feature story by Hugh Russell 
Fraser. Pathfinder News Magazine 55: 20-23; February 25, 1948. 

For critical background comments on this movement see: Harold 
Rugg. “Enter the Scholastics in Modern Dress,” in his Founda- 
tions for American Education, p. 613-27. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1947. 826 p. 
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attempts are currently directed to adult education 
in urban centers where, backed by superb sales- 
manship, they serve some purpose. As a supple- 
ment to utilitarian education, the philosophic con- 
tribution to immediate living is in the form of 
breadth, orientation, and mental satisfaction. For 
younger persons we should wish such curricular 
materials reduced to a proportioned role lest the 
physical basis of our civilization degenerate and 
nullify our mental gain. Much of the value of 
ageless truths lies in helping persons rationalize 
and adjust to a wretched world, whereas a dif- 
ferent education may energize the determination 
and provide the means for building a better world. 
Liberal arts free the imagination; practical arts 
make dreams come true. 

The Commission on Life-Adjustment Education 
for Youth heads up a movement which centers 
attention on the improving of secondary educa- 
tion. Having its origin in a resolution by Charles 
Allen Prosser made at a meeting of vocational 
educators in 1945, the movement represents an 
attempt by vocational educators and general edu- 
cators to work together for the development of 
general education. The Commission was appointed 
in the fall of 1947 by U. S. Commissioner J. W. 
Studebaker, and the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the U. S. Office of Education, under 
Galen Jones, has provided active backing. A num- 
ber of publications helpful to educators have been 


issued.16# 
FEDERAL HELP FOR EDUCATION 


While the drive to obtain national legislation 
authorizing aid to education continues, under the 
leadership principally of the National Education 
Association, it is of interest to note that the fed- 
eral government is at present engaged in helping 
education rather liberally, though in special ways 
and predominantly on higher levels.1® The an- 
nual allowance to veterans, for their subsistence 
and while studying, is in the neighborhood of 
$3,000,000,000, which may be regarded as a fel- 


%a The gist of the story is attractively presented in: Frances 
V. Rummell. “‘High School: What’s in It for Me?” A brochure 
published by the American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. at 58th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1948. 14 p. (Gratis.) . 

Another publication, the Primer of Life-Adjustment Education, 
by J. Dan Hull, is scheduled for publication by the same pub- 
lisher in the spring of 1949. It is gratis to educators. . 

The history of the work is presented most fully in: ‘““Life Ad- 
justment Education for Every Youth.”’ U. S. Office of Education, 
Division of Secondary Education, Washington, D. C. 1948. Pub- 
lished _in several forms. Ja 

1b Ernest V. Hollis. “Federal Aid for Higher Education. 
School and Society 69:17-20; January 8, 1949. 
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lowship program for a special group. Another 
activity, the Veterans Education Facilities Pro- 
gram, directed by E. V. Hollis in the Division of 
Higher Education, of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has resulted in making available to colleges 
(which educate veterans) about $1,000,000,000 
of grounds, buildings, and equipment which were 
rocured by the federal government for war pur- 

ses.19 That such large contributions are swal- 
lowed up in the course of educational activity with- 
out attracting greater attention is evidence that 
the country is psychologically ready for a large 
amount of higher education?® As Chambers has 
already noted, “The 2,338,226 students in 1,732 
colleges and universities in the United States in 
1947 exceeded the total of university students in 
the rest of the world combined.’’?! It is hoped that 
money will be made available to study the con- 
tinuing building and scholarship needs of Amer- 
ican higher education as the present postwar vet- 
eran’s programs taper off. 

Meanwhile, education for the far greater num- 
ber of persons on the elementary and secondary 
levels, feels the need for greater support in the 
present era of high economic competition for 
existence. 


LEARNING To SHARE Goop THINGS 


Intercultural education, aimed at breaking 
through simple social stereotypes and creating an 
awareness of the common human values in the 
lives of those who differ by virtue of race, creed, 
or socio-economic factors, is being sponsored by 
a number of agencies.17 Yearbooks on the subject 
have recently been produced by different groups.'® 
Among the significant publications is the survey 
of research prepared for the Committee on Tech- 
niques for Reducing Group Hostility, of the So- 


iven in: Ernest V. Hollis. 


“The early story of this work is . 
eterans.” College and Uni- 


“Federal Assistance to Colleges for 
versity 23:50-58; October 1947. 

*7 Harold Goldthorpe. “Estimates of Future College and 
University Enrollment.” Higher Education 4:157-59; March 15, 
1948, 


2M. M. Chambers. “University Student Population in the 
World.” Association of American Colleges Bulletin 34:265-69; 
October 1948. ’ 

% Lloyd Allen Cook. “Intergroup Education.” Review of Educa- 
tional Research 17: 266-78; October 1947. (Bibliography of 77 
references. ) 

See also his “The College Study in Intergroup Education.” 
Educational Record 27: 452-65; October 1946. : 

%John Dewey Society. Intercultural Attitudes in the Making. 
Ninth yearbook. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 246 p. 

National Council for the Social Studies. Democratic Human 
Relations. Sixteenth yearbook. Washington, : the Council, 
1945. 366 p. (Hilda Taba and W. A. VanTil, Eds.) 

American Association of Teachers Colleges. Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook. Oneonta, N. Y.: The Association, 1945. 144 p. 
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cial Science Research Council.1® Other active 
specialized agencies which have issued publica- 
tions are: the Advisory Committee on Intergroup 
Education in Cooperative Schools, of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education; the Commission on 
Intergroup Education, of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; the Committee 
on Intergroup Relations, of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues; the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, New York; and the 
Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education, 
Los Angeles. Seven columns of references deal- 
ing with intercultural education appear in the 
Education Index for the triennium 1944-1947. 

The U. S. Office of Education has championed 
a ‘Zeal for Democracy” program.?° The National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education (of the National Education 
Association) seeks to make democracy work in 
the field of education both through intercultural 
instruction and through acceptable personnel prac- 
tices in school systems. Peters has reported on an 
experimental study to demonstrate ways in which 
the social studies can develop democratic action 
patterns.?1 A Citizenship Education Study has been 
under way in Detroit for four years.22 These 
activities emphasize the understanding of com- 
mon life problems, and through understanding, 
appreciation and action. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


America’s responsibility to world order is taken 
more seriously than at any previous time during 
peace. The goals for which our armed forces 
thought they were fighting were not disavowed 
with the cessation of hostilities. Rather a persistent, 
constructive effort has been carried on, not only 
through political channels, but especially through 
the educational profession, to establish and main- 
tain both the machinery and the will for ‘‘the 


waging of peace.’’28 


#” Robin M. Williams, Jr. The Reduction of ietorpens Tensions: 
A Survey of Research on Problems of Ethnic, Racial, and Re- 
ligious Group Relations. Bulletin 57. New York 17: Social Science 
Research Council, 1947. 153 p. 

2» John W. Studebaker. “‘Zeal for Democracy.” School Life 30: 2; 
October 1947. See also his “Communism’s Challenge to American 
Education.” Journal of the National Education Association 37: 
207-8; April 1948. 

1 Charles C. Peters. Teaching High School History and Social 
Studies for Citizenship Training: The Miami Experiment in 
Democratic Action-Centered Education. Coral Gables, Fla.: The 
University of Miami, 1948. 192 by, 

2 Detroit Public Schools and ayne University. Citizenship 
Education Study. (Stanley E. Dimond, Director.) Progress 
port, Nov. 10, 1947. 17 B. 

*® William G. Carr. “On the Waging of Peace.” Journal of the 
National Education Association 36:495-500; October 1947. See a 
fuller treatment under this title in National Education Associ- 
ation Proceedings, 1947, p. 19-31. 
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Congress committed the United States to a 
position of world cooperation through the Ful- 
bright and the Connally resolutions. The Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference was held in Washington, 
D. C., in 1944, and the United Nations organi- 
zation was formed, with the adoption of the Char- 
ter at San Francisco, in the spring of 1945. The 
charter for UNESCO (the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization) 
was agreed on at the London Conference in the 
fall of 1945, and the new organization held its 
first general meeting in Paris late in 1946.24 The 
second conference met in Mexico City in Novem- 
ber and December, 1947, and the third annual 
conference was held in Beirut last fall. 

Education missions were sent to Japan and to 
Germany in 1946.25 The National Education As- 
sociation called a World Conference of the Teach- 
ing Profession at Endicott, N. Y., in 1946.2 and 
this group was welded into the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession (WOTP) at 
Glasgow, Scotland, in 1947.27 

As for international instrumentalities in our 
country, the following may be mentioned. The 
Commission for International Educational Recon- 
struction (CIER) takes the lead in aid for edu- 
cation in foreign countries. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has its Division of International Educa- 
tion Relations. Phi Delta Kappa maintains a Com- 
mittee on International Educational Cooperation. 
The Department of Classroom Teachers (of the 
NEA) has a Committee on International Rela- 
tions which is promoting the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund. The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies (of the NEA) has produced a year- 
book on international consciousness.28 The Ameri- 


* Grayson N. Kefauver. “International Co-operation in Edu- 
cation and Cultural Reconstruction.” Postwar Problems in Bust- 
ness, Education, and Government, p. 117-26. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1944. 

For a brief historical sketch before the first meeting in Paris, 
see: George J. Kabat. “UNESCO and its Implications.” Pur 
Detta Kappan 28: 11-14; September 1946. 

William G. Carr, Ed. “International Frontiers in Education.” 
Annals of the American 7 Vega of Political and Social Science 
235: 1-134; September 1944 

See also his “‘Report on U nesco.” Pur Detta Kappan 28: 257-60; 
February 1947. “‘Unesco Priorities for 1948.”’ Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 37: 45-46; January 1948. 

% George F. Zook. ‘‘Educational Missions to Japan and Ger- 
many.” International Conciliation 427: 3-19; January 1947. For 
other reports see the Education Index: “United States Educa- 
tion Mission to Germany” and “‘United States Education Mission 
to Japan.” 

% “Adopted by the World Conference of the Teaching Profes- 
sion at Endicott, New York, on August 30, 1946.’ Journal of 
the National Education Association 35: 529; November 1946. 

7 Paul M. Cook. “World Front for Education.” PH1 Detta 
Kappan 29: 51-57; October 1947. 

% National Council for the Social Studies. Citizens for a New 
World. Fourteenth Yearbook. (E. M. Hunt, Ed.) ashington, 
D. C.: the Council, 1944. 186 p. 


can Council on Education has a Committee on 
Asiatic Studies, and has recently launched its For- 
eign Universities Project. The International In- 
stitute at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
continues its work. The New Education Fellow- 
ship has resumed international meetings, and is 
now issuing a series of pamphlets on new educa- 
tional developments in foreign countries. 

For specific references one may consult the Edy- 
cation Index for any of the agencies mentioned, 
along with such more general heads as “‘Interna- 
tional Education,” ‘“‘American Schools Abroad,” 
“Inter-American Education,” “Far East: Study 
and Teaching,” “Russia: Study and Teaching,” 
and similar subjects. The principal references on 
education in foreign countries are found under 
the head “Education,” with the appropriate geo- 
graphical subdivision. A number of special bibli- 
ographies dealing with-education in other coun- 
tries are available.?® 

The International Educational Relations Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Education is active in 
stimulating an interchange of teaching personnel 
between the United States and Europe (112 school 
teachers are now on exchange with Great Britain) 
and between the United States and Latin Ameri- 
can countries.8° The State Department is carry- 
ing forward preparations to implement the Ful- 
bright Act * so as to send more teachers and schol- 
ars abroad. Among a number of international 
activities on the part of the American Council on 
Education may be mentioned the Commission on 
Educational Cultural Interchange with the Occu- 
pied Countries, and the Foreign Universities Proj- 
ect. The latter, under the direction of M. M. Cham- 
bers, has as its goal the production of a compre- 
hensive handbook of facts regarding institutions 
of higher learning in all countries outside the 
United States. This volume will parallel the well- 
known American Universities and Colleges and 
the American Junior Colleges, both issued in new 
editions in 1948 by the Council. 

The goal of world cooperation cannot at pres- 
ent be pursued without serious disturbances. Cut- 
rent international complications force crises and 


2M. M. Chambers. “Recent References to Foreign Universi- 
ties.” College and University 24:96-107; October 1948. Earlier 
references are in: 23:463-74; April 1948. 
M. Chambers. “Periodicals Covering Foreign Universities.” 
School and Society 68:321- 23; November 6, 1948. 
%® Thomas E. Cotner. “Student Exchange under Buenos Aires 
Convention, 1939-1948.” Higher Education 5: 87-90; Dec. 15, 1948, 
%1 For references see the head, “Scholarships and Fellowships,” 
in the Education Index. 
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cause schools to emphasize the divergent values 
of totalitarian and democratic philosophies. When 
world circumstances permit, we shall seek to in- 
culcate appreciation of the democratic process 
without invidious comparison and serious recrim- 
ination. True to the democratic tradition, our long- 
time interest is in emphasizing the commonness of 
the basic wants of all humanity. We look forward 
to the time when our education may join whole- 
heartedly with that of all other nations in a united 
program aspiring to achieve for mankind every- 
where the opportunity for the reasonable satisfac- 
tion of his fundamental desires. Meanwhile we 
shall make certain that we preserve the flame of 
democracy in this country and shall strive to see 
that it burns ever brighter. 


The Word “Y ankee’”’ 
A. I. ROEHM 


Willy-nilly, whether we are Northerners or 
Southerners, we are all ‘““Yankees’’ now. None of us 
ever liked the word, not even the Yankees themselves. 
As a Hoosier, the writer has always been called a 
Yankee in spite of his protest that Yankees are East- 
erners, preferably New Yorkers and New Englanders 
—more or less culpable persons whom an Indiana 
Yankee calls ““Yankees.”” And now, to add insult to 
injury, we must inform you that Yankee is a German 
word. The German name Johann (John) has two 
diminutive forms: “Hans” and “Yan.” Like most 
nicknames that become very popular, each of these 
diminutives received an additional diminutive ending, 
resulting in ““Hanschen” and “Yanke.” These names 
were very prevalent in our pre-Revolutionary German- 
American settlements, notably among the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. True to the German tradition, the 
Pennsylvania Germans were musical, so that when the 
recruiting for the Continental and Revolutionary 
armies required many fife players, the Pennsylvania 
“Yankes” were in great demand. “Yanke Dudel- 
pfeifer” (“Johnny Doodlepiper”) became a figure in 
the War of Independence, emerging with the spell- 
ing “Yankee.” So we see that in the War Between the 
States, the “Johnnies” (Southerners) and the “Yan- 
kees” (Northerners) were really calling each other 
by the same name (Yankee = Johnny). And now 
world usage has dubbed us all Yankees. How strangely 
some things work out !—The Peabody Reflector. 


Free courses by correspondence in public school 
subjects are offered students in Saskatchewan through 
the government correspondence school. A total of 
2,560 students last year received full tuition in grades 
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one to 12. Courses covering high school grades (9-12) 
are sent out to 8,576 persons. Of this number 1,776 
take full tuition, 5,531 take courses under local tuition, 
and 1,269 are used by teachers as reference works. 
Seventeen high school instructors in the government 
school direct the studies. Enrollment in the junior 
grades ran 1,245, being directed by four teachers. 
The year saw an increase of 370 pupils in grades 1-8, 
according to the report of the Minister of Education 
in the Saskatchewan Bulletin, April, 1948, page 56. 


Breakfast should provide 14 to Y, the food energy 
of the day, say the nutritionists these days. Source 
books on breakfasts and cereals have been prepared 
by the Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


When a check on the employment of minors was 
made by school officials in Evansville, Indiana, it was 
found that 40 were working at hours in violation of 
state laws, and that only one of the 40 had a working 
certificate. The chief violators were drive-in places, 
drug stores, theatres, bakeries, restaurants, bowling 
alleys, and skating rinks. 





Phi Delta Kappa 
LUNCHEON AT PHILADELPHIA 


During A. A. S. A. Regional Meet 


12:30 p. m., Tuesday, March 29 
$2.50 per Plate 


University of Pennsylvania 
Christian Association Building 
36th and Locust Streets 


Sponsored by Tau and Alpha Eta Chapters 


Speaker: Roy K. Marshall, 
“Atomic Energy Since Hiroshima” 


Reserve plates by sending check to Charles E. 
Hauber, The Frances E. Willard School, Emerald 
and Orleans Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pennsy]l- 
vania, by Monday, March 28. Seating limited. 














Point Up What Is Right! 


By JOHN P. DIX 


s NoT “American Cultural Progress: Its 
I Achievement, Its Privileges, Its Responsibili- 
ties and Obligations” a better emphasis for a sen- 
ior course than ‘‘Problems of American Democ- 
racy?” 

Young people need to be given some lift, some 
hope, some faith. Pointing up what is right, as 
well as what is wrong, might be a good starter. 

There is a place for the well-prepared panel 
or forum and for free discussion. But there comes 
a time when we can most profitably go on to some- 
thing else. If a teacher fails to guide, to clinch, 
interpret, point up, enrich, and teach, he discounts 
his maturity, training, background, and leader- 
ship. 

Is it not the teacher’s respdnsibility to guide the 
clinching of real issues, to make what is right 
stand out in the minds of his pupils? Perhaps 
adults have asked youngsters to point out what 
is wrong with us so often, that they overlook the 
fact that there is anything right about us and 
about our institution. A pointed question, useful 
in attaining suspended judgment and reflective 
thinking, is, ‘‘just what would you have done—as 
well as they?” 


DEMoOcRACY HAS ACHIEVED 


Let us refer in our teaching to the record of the 
march of American democracy with its new tra- 
dition and culture. Politically we could empha- 
size that our people have attained the right to 
citizenship, equal suffrage, the direct primary, the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, popular elec- 
tion of senators, and legislative measures for the 
protection of the general welfare. In our economic 
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life, we have corrected and regulated many abuses; 
some of these measures include anti-trust and 
transportation laws, banking legislation, pure 
food acts, social security, minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours, better working conditions, workmen's 
compensation, limited profit-sharing and partici- 
pation in management, income taxes, public proj- 
ects, conservation. 

While the record shows some debatable and 
controversial measures, we note progress to meet 
changing conditions. 

As teachers, we neglect our duty when we fail 
to point up the greatest and most unique experi- 
ment in the world—the free public schools for 
all the children of ali the people. It is well to 
stress the fact that the fight for free public schools 
is with us today against indifference and opposi- 
tion. 


WHERE EtsE AS MUCH? 


With human nature what it is, would anyone 
discount the fact that America has achieved mar- 
velous strides toward Christian democracy? List 
the advantages and the progress of the America 
of today, in comparison with 1776 when this 
great experiment started under the direction of 
courageous and creative men and women. Do we 
measure up in comparison with them? With 
Europe, with Asia? The record is challenging, 
satisfying, humbling. Honor to the past and its 
leaders who have passed the torch on to us! 

Perhaps citizenship and education have been 
too cheap. “What is right’’ may well be supple- 
mented by doing something constructive for 
America. Thousands of men have given their lives 
in the hope that we might carry on that constant 
struggle. Youth given responsibility in construc 
tive activity will do reflective and constructive 
thinking. 
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Not Even an Act of God 


By EDYTHE H. DUNN 


BLIZZARD was hurtling through the skies to- 

ward the little town of Hope, South Dakota. 
It was now over Montana, and no one would pay 
attention to it in Hope, until the station agent at 
the Milwaukee R.R. depot received telegraphic 
warning. The town, of 713 human beings, was 
an Independent School District with a new, home- 
ly, red brick school building, that carried all the 
grades and high school too,—about a hundred 
pupils. Stephen Hawkins, whose diploma from 
Wisconsin University was sufficiently recent that 
he could watch visitors decipher the Roman nu- 
merals of its year without embarrassment, was 
Superintendent of Schools. He was also principal 
of the high school, principal of the elementary 
grades, coach for football, basketball, ice hockey, 
track, and all other sports, and clerk to the school 
board. He was not only overtitled, overworked, 
and underpaid, but he had another name for him- 
self. When he had to be the tenor in the Presby- 
terian church quartet, although he had a baritone 
voice and the organist couldn’t read accidentals; 
when he had to play pitcher for the local nine in- 
stead of going away over the week-end; when it 
was his week to patronize Jake’s barber shop and 
have his hair-cut offside in the interest of balance 
of patronage; when he had to offer Jack, his 
trained hunting dog for a rabbit hunt and ruin 
him for prairie chickens, he had a name for it— 
he was the town’s hired man. 

This morning he was sitting at his desk signing 
the pay-roll, happy that this month it would ma- 
terialize in checks instead of warrants. At the side 
were a pile of papers; on top a questionnaire. Al- 
though he had no secretary he would fill in the 
answers, because once when he had taken a course 
in Administration, he had had to send out ques- 
tionnaires, one hundred of them. Only three had 
been returned. The paper for which he needed 
the information could not be written nor credit 
given for the course. He didn’t want this poor 
devil to be in that situation so he pushed aside his 
other papers, in disorderly fashion, and began. 

“What do you consider as an Administrator is 
most important?” 
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The question was a little vague but he wrote 

“Personal Relations.” 

On and on the questions went. ““What attitude 
should the faculty feel toward the administra- 
tion?” 

“Confidence—especially in its integrity” .. . 

And at the end was the usual ‘‘Additional Com- 
ments—’’ 

Stephen laid down his pen and looked out the 
window with its storm sash at the vast, cold, dead 
prairie, as he tried to organize his answer. How 
could anyone understand from the written word 
what a teacher must be to a small community? If 
he stopped to list all the things, big and petty, he 
would grow resentful in the listing. Educationally, 
he should be a builder of knowledge, of charac- 
ter, but was there no circle, no matter how small, 
that a teacher could draw around himself, and 
say, inside this you cannot touch me? Perhaps he 
was too sensitive, now that he had married a girl 
from a big city, where freedom lies through 
anonymity? Dot, his wife, had said mockingly ‘‘I 
shall make a sampler for the walls of this house,— 
“What does the town think? What does the town 
says? What does the town want?’ ” 

He had been angry at her because he knew it 
was true. It made it so hard not only to keep but 
even to get teachers. 

He laid down his pen, the comments un- 
swered as the telephone rang. 

““Hello—Professor. This is Ben Arneson at the 
depot.Just got word that a blizzard is headed this 
way. Over Montana now.” 

“O.K.” The long drawn out OK signalled Ste- 
phen’s comprehension of what those few words 
really meant. “Thanks, Ben. How long before we 
get it?” 

‘Five hours.” 

Stephen hung up the phone and reached into 
the pigeon-hole of his roll-top desk and took out 
the forms he had prepared for just such an emer- 
gency. “School will be dismissed in fifteen min- 
utes. There will be ample time for each child to 
go home before the blizzard hits. Go directly 
home. Do not loiter. Please check carefully to see 
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that all have transportation who live outside town. 
Send any who have not to the office.” 

He, himself took the slips to each classroom. 
This was too important to leave to a pupil. He 
would return and double check to be sure that 
all were accounted for. If in doubt, the children 
would be kept at the Hope Hotel until the storm 
was over or their parents arrived. The Olsons 
must be called and asked to drive in, and he could 
take the three Hanson children, whose home he 
would pass. The Stewarts would take the Garvers, 
the Larsens had room for the Howards. The town 
children would not present any difficulty. 

The Grady children! He had not sent in the 
voucher for the transportation check for Mr. 
Grady. Perhaps because it irked him so he had 
forgot it. Grady could claim money for transport- 
ing his children because of the loophole in the 
law which said anyone living five miles from the 
school was entitled to it. The money only pro- 
vided one big rip-roaring drunk for Grady. Cer- 
tainly he never tried to bring his children to school. 
Everyday they walked or hitch-hiked. Today Ste- 
phen would ask Mr. Larsen to take them as far 
as he went, about a mile from their farm. Larsen 
was sure the Grady children stole chickens from 
him, but, if Stephen asked him, Larsen would do 
it! From there it would give them plenty of time 
to walk home—to the Poor Farm. The town 
fathers had given it the tit'e not because the land 
had poor soil, but because it was always allotted to 
some shiftless family in the chimerical hope that 
they would have to eat by the sweat of their brows. 

Every school had Gradys, he supposed. There 
was Amaryllis, ten, who made every teacher wish 
for the Pilgrim Father’s stocks. She had added to 
everything else her mother’s whining insinuations. 
Pearl, who was a year younger, might have had 
a chance, Stephen’s incurable optimism told him, 
but what chance had a school with youngsters who 
were taught to lie and steal before they cut their 
permanent teeth. In the two years after Pearl, 
while Mr. Grady languished in prison, there was 
an interval in which new blood entered the family 
and Tara, the boy of seven, was unaccountably red- 
headed. Donegal, six, was a bully just like his 
father. Even the kindliest person in town would 
laugh when Stephen suggested that the names Mrs. 
Grady had chosen might indicate something 
worth-while in her. Often Stephen wished that 
those who wrote so tenderly of Youth with a Capi- 
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tal Y and of the Child-Centered school could run 
a school where one could not relegate Gradys to 
classes full of other Gradys and their ilk—classes 
with euphemous names. Sometimes it was more 
than he could do to laugh politely when he heard 
that Mrs. Grady had been spreading the word to 
mothers of flunking youngsters, “Back where we 
come from we had good schools. The Superin- 
tendent said it was the teacher’s business to learn 
the kids, not flunk them.” 

A blizzard. The insurance companies classified 
that as an “Act of God.” Certainly if Stephen 
could salvage anything for himself out of a bliz- 
zard he was entitled to it. The ironic humor of the 
situation amused him. If the blizzard was a roaring 
savage storm, perhaps for forty-eight hours he and 
Dot could be alone, free to do what their limita- 
tions of space permitted. After all, their honey- 
moon was not six months old. They could live 
and love and eat by candle light, without Mrs. 
Jorgeson calling on them. 

Stephen, when the last person had left the 
building, put some papers in his brief case for 
work at home, rolled down the top and locked it. 
He put on his coat, took his gloves out of his 
pocket, and was ready for his fur cap when he 
changed his mind. He would be free for as long 
as the blizzard lasted, really his own master! He 
put the papers from the brief case back in the desk 
again. 

Now that his duties were done he would try to 
make Dot forget the storm outside, or remember 
it as a friendly ally that gave them their world all 
to themselves. Not for anything must she have his 
dread. Neither the marvelous spring with its wav- 
ing acres of green that seemed the handmaiden of 
immortality, nor the rationalization of childhood 
fears, that comes with maturity, could erase his 
fear. He remembered that Christmas Eve when 
his grandfather tried to come home and was over- 
taken by a blizzard. All that winter he had had to 
go to bed crying because his grandfather lay some- 
where under that heavy cold white sheet. It was 
he who had discovered him when the drifts at 
the foot of their yard melted, the body he loved 
so strange in its terrible stiffness, with the dread- 
ful frozen eyeballs. 

He locked up the schoolhouse and walked 
briskly to Main Street. First to Beiderman’s Gen- 
eral Store for a good stock of food. He remem- 
bers Dot’s first order—a quarter of a peck of po- 
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tatoes, half a dozen oranges, five pounds of flour 
and two pork chops. She had protested when he 
buried a bushel of carrots and a bushel of beets in 
sand-against the winter’s need. Where she came 
from, the South, spoilage was their problem. The 
north storm window rattled; he would get some 
felt striping for it; also a stout rope in case he had 
to go from the house to the shed while the snow 
was higher than his head or the kitchen windows. 

By the time he had made all safe the snow had 
begun to fall in big flakes. Dot was laughing as 
she made places for all the canned food he had 
brought in, in the big sack on the kitchen table. 
She stopped to look out the window. 

“My first real snow storm. Isn't it beautiful, 
Stephen? When it stops will you take me sleigh- 
riding?” 

“The farmers put runners on their wagons 
when they come to town. I don’t know anyone who 
has a sleigh. The children have bob-sleds.”” 

It had been a sled that his grandfather was 
bringing him on that far-a-way Christmas Eve. 
Silly, wasn’t it, that he should be thinking of that. 
He and Dot were safe; they were warm and he 
needn't get out in the storm. And then, of course, 
the telephone rang. Stephen knew, although he 
couldn’t have explained how he knew, that the 
voice would be Grady’s. 

“But the children started home at least four 
and a half hours ago. They rode home with Mr. 
Larsen; have you telephoned the neighbors?” Ste- 
phen’s voice was steady; his stomach was not. 

There was a pause while Stephen listened to 
Grady roaring into the telephone about holding 
the school people responsible for his children get- 
ting home safely. 

Stephen grimly hung up the receiver and 
turned to Dot. ““You heard enough to know that 
was Grady. His children haven't reached home. 
He's called all the neighbors. I'd better start out 
to look for them.” 

“Stephen, it’s snowing already. Let me go with 
you, please!” 

As fast as he could Stephen put on heavy wool 
stocks and his five buckle galoshes. He called from 
the depths of his big shep-skin lined coat as he 
struggled into it, 

“Make something special for supper. I'll be 
hungry when I get back.” 

Cooking was still a mind absorbing problem 
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for his wife and would make her too busy to 
worry. 

“Who are the Grady children? Stephen, why 
do you have to go?” 

Stephen was thinking, who could it be but the 
Grady children? He would bet a month’s salary 
that they had stopped at some house to play. And 
now he must force himself to drive into the teeth 
of the blizzard because of their lack of responsi- 
bility, because of their disobedience. 

One didn’t start into a blizzard hastily prepared 
even though time tipped the scales for life or 
death. He drove to the garage and got all the gaso- 
line the tank would hold and several reserve cans, 
put in more anti-freeze, put on chains, and new 
blades in the windshield-wipers. Then he put a 
shovel in the car. The garage man’s profanity was 
ineffectual in stopping Stephen. Every car seemed 
to be at home or scurrying for shelter. Stephen 
headed for the Poor Farm. He looked at his watch. 
Just time if his luck held to drive to O’Brien’s 
farm along the way and ask if the children were 
playing there. If they were and he didn’t have to 
go all the way to Grady’s he could get back before 
the heart of the storm made driving suicidal. He 
would make the children stay in the shelter of 
O’Brien’s house, but he couldn’t telephone Grady 
until he returned to town because O’Brien had 
long since had his telephone removed for non- 
payment. 

At the edge of town he would angle across the 
prairie and strike the North South Highway. Then 
north to where O’Brien’s lived. The snow was 
falling faster and the thermometer was twenty be- 
low. The blasts of wind made his car weave a lit- 
tle as he drove in the ruts across the field. Dark 
came early during this northern winter. But, there 
was the O’Brien house with its assortment of rub- 
bish and abandoned tools, making strangely grace- 
ful outlines as the snow covered their rusty iden- 
tity. 

Stephen drove up just as the Grady children 
were turning on to the highway ready to walk 
home. They looked amazed and frightened as they 
saw him get out of the car. Stephen didn’t speak 
until the rage boiling up in him was under control. 

“What are you doing here? You were told to go 
straight home.” 

Amaryllis turned defiantly like a dog you are 
about to whip for some offence. 

“Go back into the house,’’ Stephen said, iron 
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in his voice, ‘‘and stay until your father can come 
for you.” 

Amaryllis shook herself as if to start down the 
highway in flagrant contempt of his words. Ste- 
phen saw a bulge under her coat. Had she stolen 
something from the O’Briens and dared not go 
back? 

“You can’t walk home in this storm, go right 
back into that house, and I'll phone your father 
that you are staying her until he comes for you.” 

The others started back but Amaryllis did not 
even turn around. She spat out angrily ‘I’m ready 
to go and when I’m ready to go nobody stops me.” 

Tara spoke up. ‘“That’s what my father says to 
my mother.” 

For a moment Stephen wanted to call Mrs. 
O’Brien and have her urge them to stay. But he 
knew that the stubborn Amaryllis would sneak 
out, especially if the bulge concealed something 
stolen. He made his decision. He didn’t need to 
consult his watch. Instinct told him that he had 
dismissed his last chance to get home before the 
full fury of the blizzard broke over him. 

“Get in. I’m driving you home.” 

Stephen put the four children together in the 
back seat with the cowhide robe over their legs. 
What a world—some such wonderful youngsters 
and others ruining any chance they might have 
had. One dimensional minds—and that dimension 
in the direction of their desires. He drove faster, 
faster, and still it seemed faster than the speedome- 
ter indicated. 

Grady answered his knock on the door, took a 
look at the children, only intent enough to see that 
there were four in the little procession slinking 
past him. Then he opened up on Stephen. 

“Where’s my transportation check? The kids 
didn’t bring it yesterday. I live far enough that 
I'm entitled to that money. I know my rights—”’ 

Stephen could hear the voice bellowing after 
him profanely as he jumped into his car. Even in 
that minute the snow had piled up, and stopped one 
of the windshield wipers. He had to get out and 
knock off the snow. The rear window was covered, 
too, although he wouldn't need to look out of 
that window. There would be no car behind him. 
No one would be out now. Not even a doctor. 

As he brushed off the snow the wipers started 
up their groaning and the chains made deep tracks 
as he turned the car around. 

Suppose he lost the trail. Six miles or sixty— 
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all would be the same. If his car stopped for long 
on the vast prairie of blinding dazzling snow it 
would soon be covered like anyone of the straw 
stacks which belonged there. He was not ashamed 
that he was afraid. He had known before he de- 
cided to go what the realities were. 


Now he was back on the North South highway — 


going north. Suddenly the full fury of the storm 
was upon his car. He did not want to stop long 
enough to put on his dark glasses although the 
white was blinding in its glare. Every second was 
a battle. 

He saw only great whirlpools of driving flakes, 
hollow cones into which vortex he drove, but was 
never able to emerge from. 

He must angle across the prairie to get to the 
town. It was here that he should turn. He checked 
with his speedometer. He was right; there were 
the ruts for his wheels. Now it was growing dark. 
He turned on the headlights and the center of 
the cone showed more mercilessly as he drove on 
and on into its never ending whirl of flakes. 

He looked again at the speedometer. One half 
mile to go and he would be at the edge of town 
and friendly Jon Perssons’ house—or would he? 
There should be lights from the windows. Could 
he see them if the heavy shades were down? The 
monotony of fighting on and on into the unend- 
ing whirl of flakes might turn fear into panic. He 
kept his foot steadily on the gas. Must he hurry? 
Must he drive more cautiously? If only the flakes 
would part for once! The prayer that was in his 
heart became articulate on his lips. 

Suddenly he knew it had happened. He had lost 
the road. He stopped the car but kept the motor 
running. He got out and tried to look around. This 
was the country he had hunted over in the fall— 
grouse, pheasants hiding in the tall withered corn 
stalk; he knew every foot of it them. But now it 
wasn't friendly; it was the storm land of the Val- 
kyries. He peered across the vast stretches of white; 
what was that drift the winds were piling up? 
Was it the barbed wire between Stewart's and 
Hanson’s? Or had he turned so that it was the 
snow fence protecting the highway? 

He beat the snow from his coat as the wind 
rocked him. He rubbed his nose. At this tempera- 
ture one could have a frozen nose before he was 
aware of it. He got back into the car thinking of 
the cattle on the ranges milling around until their 
eyelids froze shut and then standing helpless until 
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they succumbed. His thoughts raced to his wife— 
was this a country to ask her to love? 

Why hadn't he taken out that extra insurance 
urged on him only last week? He stepped on the 
accelerator and raced the motor. It steadied him to 
hear it running perfectly. He must get going— 
but in what direction? 

Now he was calmer. He would take inventory 
of his situation. What was his procedure when he 
tried to help a teacher with a difficult situation, or 
a parent with an unruly child, or a refractory school 
board with the budget? “‘Let’s analyze the situa- 
tion; look at it from all sides, see the whole prob- 
lem clearly.” 

Why his thoughts had been going in circles. 
Circles. CIRCLES. Of course, CIRCLES; that 
word held the key to the situation. If he drove the 
car in a wide circle he might feel the ruts as his 
wheels went over them. The new suggestion 
brought enough hope to start his heart pounding. 
He cramped the wheel. Threw the car into gear. 
He could hear the chains crunching in the snow as 
they took hold. The car started slowly— 

He was talking aloud. ““You must recognize the 
slight depression as you hit it—make your circle 
wide—if you don’t feel it this time you can try a 
wider circle—’’ 

At last the ruts. He turned and felt his wheels 
sink into the trail. A cold sweat rimmed his fur 
cap. He had won; he could make it. 

An architect and designer for knowledge; he 
could lock his brief case in his desk; but as long 
as he was a teacher who could set him free of re- 
sponsibility when the best or the worst went 
astray? 


Cause and Effect 


“Ten million GIs have learned to know and 
like beer much earlier than they would have as 
civilians. For five years there has been no need to 
sell. Uncle Sam has been your sales manager and 
the best you ever had,”’ Kenneth Laird told the 
Wholesale Beer Association of Ohio, February 7, 
1947, according to the Brewers’ Journal, March, 
1947, 

The Veterans Administration hospitals are be- 
ing seriously burdened with alcoholics, and the 
problem is ‘‘increasing by leaps and bounds,” Dr. 
Paul R. Hawley, Veterans’ Administration Med- 
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ical Director is quoted as saying in a Washington 
dispatch appearing in the Chicago Daily News, 
November 21, 1947. The average cost to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of maintaining one such pa- 
tient was cited as $8.70 per day. 


There are three saloons for every school, two 
liquor outlets for every church, a liquor outlet for 
every 75 families in the United States, a total of 
421,000 liquor outlets in the United States, ac- 
cording to Ted Hightower. With its $9,000,000,- 
000 income, the liquor industry has become the 
biggest business in the country, bigger than steel, 
automobiles, oil. There are more women serving 
in taverns and places where alcoholic beverages 
are sold than are enrolled in all the colleges in 
the United States. The American people spend for 
retail beverage alcohol each year two and one 
half times the money spent for education. 


Of 100 inebriates investigated by Robert Flem- 
ing of Harvard University, “‘about one-third were 
college or professional school graduates, another 
third were high school graduates, and about one- 
third were below high school grade.” 


Alcoholic employees lose an average of 22 work 
days a year per person because of acute intoxica- 
tion, according to Dr. A. C. Ivy of the University 
of Illinois. One out of three of those thus afflicted 
are women. 


The alcoholic beverage industry constituted in 1947 
1.27 per cent of ali industry in the United States. 
Liquor advertising represented in 1947 13.7 per cent 
of all national advertising, according to the Ameri- 
can Business Men’s Research Foundation. The aver- 
age expenditure per capita for intoxicating beverages 
went from $15.80 in 1934 to $62.14 in 1946. 


Wrong Number? 


A woman telephoned her bank to arrange for the 
disposal of a one thousand dollar bond. 

“Is the bond for redemption or conversion?” a clerk 
inquired. 

There was a long pause, then the woman asked, 
“Am I talking to the First National Bank or the First 
Baptist Church?” 





The Oral 


HAT was known as “‘the written’’ had taken 

two full days. At least, there must have been 
ten thousand questions. They ranged from how 
many cats are there on the Isle of Man, exclusive 
of the Manx, to what were five of the nocturnal 
habits of Pestalozzi. What was known as “the 
written” was Part II of the monumental examina- 
tion to qualify candidates for positions in the 
“city.” When this part was over every candidate, 
and there were 400, felt wilted. Probably no one 
better expressed the feeling of the whole group 
than a math teacher, Jackson Bindle, of Potter- 
ville, 800 miles from the great city, when he said 
with simple dignity, ““Thank God.” 

What was known as the “recs and degrees’’ 
were in. Sticking closely to some sort of order, 
this should have been mentioned first, for it was 
Part I of the ex. 

All that now remained was “‘the Oral.’ As yet, 
this was somewhat of a mystery. No one knew 
exactly who was giving the oral or how it was to 
be given. Not even the comfortably proportioned, 
affable Mr. Fletcher Mace himself, Coordinator 
of Personnel for the city, was sure. What was 
known had been printed on the application forms. 
“The Oral” counted for 600 points, “the written” 
for 200 points, and “‘the recs and degrees” for 200, 
making a grand total of 1000. 

A few spirited individuals suggest to Mr. 
Fletcher Mace that perhaps he had made an error 
in the number of points to be awarded in “the 
oral”’? 

“No,” Fletcher answered each complainant jo- 
vially, ““Doctor Fox, the superintendent, feels that 
once you've finished your five year course for the 
credential you should know enough to teach in 
high school. What the Doctor and I are after is 
teaching personality.” Chuckling, he would con- 
tinue, ““They say Doctor Fox can spot it at 10,000 
fathoms, so we just use ‘the written’ to eliminate 
some of the non-readers who might otherwise 
sneak in on us.” 

Fletcher was nothing if not frank about only 
eliminating non-readers in “‘the written.’’ He had 
figured that any reader could get 600 points in 
“the written.”” But when the scores were finally in, 
he found that a good number of the favored sons 
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had gone well below the announced figure of 600. 
Fletcher hurried to the superintendent's office. 

Doctor Fox had a pigeon build, soft white hair, 
pink cheeks and watery blue eyes. When Fletcher 
entered, the doctor was polishing a putter, for the 
doctor was a very fine golfer, champion of men 
over 50 at the Baldwin Acres Country Club. 

“Just got the scores, that written didn’t come 
out right, Doctor,’ Fletcher said loudly. 

Doctor Fox looked sourly at Fletcher. ““Nothing 
you handle ever does.” 

“A tougher ex than I thought,” Fletcher said. 
“If we keep that 600 score, we're losing a lot of 
good teachers.” 

Doc put the putter aside and said, ‘““Why did 
you put it so high?” 

“National average is 600.” 

“You might know that we wouldn’t have any- 
body that high here.” 

“T don’t like to lose fellows like Lewis, Carter, 
Spinoza, and some of the others who have been 
subbing around here for a year.” 

“We don’t want to lose one teacher who has 
teaching personality.” 

“That's it, lots of these fellows have teaching 
personality, but they get nervous in an ex like 
that.” 

‘What's the matter with dropping the score to 
500?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” Fletcher smiled, ‘That 
was my idea, but I wanted to get your viewpoint on 
it, that’s all.” 

“Now, how are you going to run ‘the oral?’” 

“Well now, let’s see, we have to have ‘the oral’ 
next week, don’t we? We have to get the marks 
to make the appointments, don’t we?” Fletcher 
was talking as much with his hands as his mouth. 

“What's your plan?’’ Doctor Fox said impa- 
tiently. “I want to know your plan.” 

“Well, I was figuring on you, the six sub-su- 
perintendents, myself, some of the principals. ... 

Doctor Fox cut in, “Mr. Sampson, Mr. Gun- 
nison, Mr. Tobin, Mr. Neff, Mr. Potter, Mr. Ste- 
ven, and myself are out of it. We'll be at Pontiac 
Lodge for the curriculum conference.” 

“Well, then,” Fletcher said slowly, while run- 
ning his hand across his mouth, “I'll work out 
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something else, I'll just work out something else. 
What do you suggest?” 

“I don’t suggest, I approve,’ Doctor Fox said. 
“We want the best teachers and the ones with 
teaching personality make the best teachers. It’s 
up to you to find them.” 

“T’ll have a plan for you tomorrow,” Fletcher 
said. 

“Remember that we want people with the per- 
sonality for education, not those who know the 
history of education.” 

“Teaching personality’s the key,’’ Fletcher said. 

“That's right; I'd have you back this afternoon, 
but I have to play golf with Judge Moscone and 
Supervisor O'Halloran. You can join us at lunch 
at the Blue Owl if you like.”’ 

“I'd better work,” Fletcher said. ‘““Some other 
time. I brought my lunch today. It’s a big time 
saver.” 

So Fletcher thought and thought, didn’t cough, 
didn’t call it fate, and didn’t keep on drinking. By 
about three o'clock, he had run through 11 plans, 
all of which posed some more or less insoluble 
problem. Sitting at his right through it all was his 
secretary, Bee Glassingham, who while not the 
most rapid typist available made up for this minor 
defect by an almost perfect accuracy and a charm 
which had won her the title of Miss Commerce 
Nightschool. 

Finally Fletcher threw his worn pencil on the 
blotter and swiveled his chair toward his secretary. 
“Miss Glassingham,” he said with that slight 
pomposity which so many have found so human, 
“if you had 400 teacher candidates to whom you 
had to give a perfectly fair interview in one day, 
just how, in detail, would you resolve your prob- 
lem?” 

“I'd let our regular teachers interview them,” 
Bee said, without a second’s thought. 

For the full count of ten, Fletcher let the idea 
carom around in his brain. ‘Each man has the 
right to a trial by his peers,”” he said snapping his 
fingers. “Bee, I mean, Miss Glassingham, you're 
wonderful, simply wonderful.” 

“It’s the easiest way I know of, Mr. Mace,”’ Bee 
said. 

Fletcher bounced his palm on the blotter and 
jumped up. “I’m going and tell Doc, I mean Doc- 
tor Fox, right now.” He sped out the door, leaving 
Miss Glassingham scratching her ear lobe in com- 


plete perplexity. 
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Unfortunately, Doctor Fox had left for the golf 
course right after lunch. Fletcher rushed back to 
the office to dictate a brief of his plan to Miss 
Glassingham, its author. Of course, it was put in 
official style. There were the passages on these 
our turbulent times and the democratic stake. 
However, as Fletcher so well put it, if the schools, 
the beacon lights, glistened with such democratic 
practices as the one being suggested in this plan for 
the selection of new teachers, one could be as- 
sured that there was little to fear, in fact, proba- 
bly nothing. 

The following day, Doctor Fox, looking rud- 
dier and springier than ever, sat wearily behind 
his huge glass topped desk and listened. 

Finally Fletcher came to the clincher, “if you 
want to know whether a musician is any good, 
you ask another musician, don’t you? Why not the 
same for teaching?” 

Doctor Fox yawned. “It’s your department, I 
guess. Now just how do you plan to select the 
teachers to do the interviewing?” 

“In the same way as we call a jury, a general 
summons, after all, what we are doing, Doctor, is 
applying a real life situation, a functioning set-up 
of our national life, to teacher selection.” 

“On what basis will these teachers judge the 
candidates?” 

“Teaching personality,” 
“teaching personality.” 

A broad smile crept across Doctor Fox’s face. 
“Make that clear then, and it might work out all 
right. And be sure that you get some of the de- 
partment heads down there, they're always 
squawking about the teachers we send them.” 

“Don’t worry,” Fletcher said, “Don’t worry.” 

Back in his own office, with the aid of Miss 
Glassingham’s accurate typing, Fletcher issued a 
prociamation to the teachers and department heads 
of the city’s 16 high schools. It read: 


flashed Fletcher, 


Fellow Teachers, greetings: 


As you know this is the year in which the city will 
select approximately ten teachers from well over four 
hundred candidates. These carefully sifted people will 
fill vacancies which may occur in our system within 
the next two years. Already these candidates have un- 
dergone a rigorous screening, with the weak falling 
by the wayside. For the fortunate ones, already weary, 
there remains the final threshold to cross, “the oral.” 
Your esteemed superintendent and I have given this 
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most important matter no little part of our time. Final- 
ly, it was as if two minds became one. 

We realized that democratic traditions everywhere 
in the world are being threatened, attacked and trod- 
den under the muddy boots of the soldier on the 
march. There is no place like the school system from 
which to fight back. Consequently, we, now two minds 
harmonizing as one, decided to use for the selection of 
our teachers one of the oldest and most cherished dem- 
ocratic institutions. These teaching candidates will be 
judged by their peers, which means that the present 
city teaching staff and the hard working department 
heads will act as judges of those whom they will have 
the pleasure to call colleagues in the near future. 

Therefore we invite each individual teacher, if he 
or she wishes to become a member of the selection 
juries, to appear at the Education Office at 9:30 a. m., 
on Saturday, February 11, 1947. The processing of 
the candidates will commence promptly at 10 a. m. 

Looking forward to the enthusiastic participation 
of my fellow teachers in this most important en- 
deavor, I remain 

Educationally yours, 
FLETCHER P. MACE, 
Coordinator of Personnel. 


It can never be determined exactly how a group 
as large as the city teachers took to Fletcher’s sum- 
mons. Many of them looked at the bull as it hung 
on the bulletin board of each teacher’s lounge of 
the high school system, and then quietly walked 
away. However, some were moved to comment, 
and perhaps a sampling of three or four of these 
is as good a way as any to get some idea of the 
reaction to this quite daring departure from the 
ordinary educational path. 

“Pop” Dugan, the football coach at Horace 
Mann and dean of the city’s coaches, said to his 
friend, Ray Barbosa, vice-principal, ““Did you ever 
see anything so damn silly? I always told you this 
guy Mace was an ass.” Ray smiled. 

Now to take the remarks of someone a little 
off the beaten track. Spanish teacher, Pablo Kane, 
born in Chile of a Spanish mother and an Ameri- 
can father, said, “I’ve got to get down there and 
flunk a few of the candidates, I’ve got plenty of 
friends trying to get into the city.” 

The head of the Social Studies Department at 
George Washington Goethals was prompted to 
express herself to the second oldest teacher in the 
city system, Miss Olinda Barber. She, Mrs. Rachel 
Hershey, was the oldest. She said, ‘“We both better 
get down there to the oral and see if we can’t help 
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out Martha, Nattie’s granddaughter. She took the 
exam, you know.” 

Barney Carr, 24 year old math teacher, said 
with his customary forthrightness, ““Why the hell 
don’t our administrators do some work?” 

But, be these opinions what they are, opinions, 
when the appointed hour came on the designated 
Saturday, 53 teachers and department heads turned 
up to judge the candidates. Words were flitting 
about that there would have been many more. 
However, many who had planned to come stayed 
home when they heard that Dr. Fox and his assist- 
ants would be away. They figured there was little 
to be gained in being seen working over time by 
Fletcher P. Mace and other tiny fry. 

At twenty minutes of ten, Fletcher shepherded 
his group into the Board of Education Auditorium, 
where more than one of the assembly had heard 
some stirring talks. When all were seated, Pablo 
Kane found himself next to his fellow teacher, 
head of the Girl’s Physical Education Department, 
Perpetua Hill. 

“TI didn’t expect to find you here,” he said. 

“I didn’t want to come,” Perpetua said, “It 
looks too much like you’re angling for a promo- 
tion. But I just had to see what this was all about.” 

“I’m here to protect my friends,” Pablo saia. 

“T’m here to console mine,” Perpetua said. 

Fletcher got up on the stage and glowered good 
naturedly at those who were chattering. Then he 
smiled winningly and held up his hand for si- 
lence. “Now, children,”’ he began. 

One or two tittered and the silence became com- 
plete. 

‘Fellow teachers,” Fletcher now said solemnly, 
“Outside these doors 400 teachers are waiting. 
They range from zero to six hundred. Each will 
face three interviewers, each of whom will rate 
them from zero to two-hundred, with a possible 
high score of six-hundred by totaling the three 
scores. I am not going to tell you how to rate 
them, that you know how to do. They’re going to 
be your colleagues, and you know as well as I what 
makes a good teacher. Doctor David Fox, our be- 
loved superintendent, or fellow worker as he so 
humbly calls himself, has designated the quality 
which you are to look for as teaching personality. 
So for want of another term, if such there be, the 
whole thing is teaching personality. Each of you 
will have five full minutes with the candidates. 
At the end of the five minute period, I will blow 
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this police whistle.”’ He pulled out a police whistle 
which he had borrowed from Slim Bragax, coach 
at Alexander Hamilton. “Remember, when - you 
hear this whistle, hurry the candidate along to 
the next interviewer. Are there any question?” 

Morton L. Pepis, who had been trying to wangle 
a department head’s job for 23 years, raised his 
hand, ““Mr. Mace, are we going to get the victims 
by fields? Now, take for example, my field, sci- 
ence; it is certainly much different from say, Effie 
Emerson’s Home Econ.” 

Fletcher smiled. ‘‘A good question, Mr. Peppis. 
But we are not judging these teachers by fields 
today. We are judging them generally as teachers. 
Our basis is teaching personality, teaching person- 
ality. Would they make good teachers in your esti- 
mation, regardless of field, regardless of the score 
on the test, degrees, and so forth. In other words, 
would you like to have the candidate for your col- 
league?”’ 

“You just want to know if the candidate would 
be a good teacher,”” Mr. Peppis said. 

“Precisely, precisely,” Fletcher clipped his 
words. ‘Teaching personality, that’s the pass word. 
Any more questions?” 

There were none. But quite a few of the teach- 
ers came up to the stage to confer with Mr. Mace 
privately. Any number of things had developed. 
Some had shopping to do, others babies to watch, 
and yet others funerals to attend. When the sud- 
den flight was over, Fletcher found himself with 
approximately forty faithfuls. He scattered them 
around in the glassed-in cubicles of the Education 
Department’s business offices. There were not quite 
enough cubicles, and some of the interviewers had 
to be satisfied with two, three and even four to 
the room. Finishing this, police whistle in hand, 
Fletcher went to the front door and informed the 
scrambling candidates that the choice of inter- 
viewers was theirs. He counted off forty and un- 
leashed them into the interviewing room. Like 
a herd of frightened sheep, the first forty fluttered 
about in the large room. Those who knew they had 
friends there were looking for them, and those 
who knew they had no friends were looking for 
the benign face. At the end of each five minutes, 
Fletcher blew his police whistle and the scamper- 
ing began once more. 

Following the fortunes of Kent Bantreagh, So- 
cial Studies teacher from El Portal, a small but 
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progressive high school along the coast, gives one 
an idea of how “the oral” worked out. Kent had 
passed among the first fifteen in “the written,” 
and his recommendations for nine years of teach- 
ing were excellent. 

Not knowing any one in the city, Kent chose the 
first cubicle he came to. He handed his card, pro- 
vided by the organizing skill of Fletcher Mace, to 
Mr. Harry Wheat, physical education department 
head at Henry Clay. Before speaking, Mr. Wheat 
studied Kent’s double breasted sharkskin and 
thick glasses. He marked something down on a 
lined piece of paper. 

“Harry Wheat,” Harry Wheat said. ‘Physical 
Ed’s my field.” 

Kent explained his name and situation at fair 
length. 

“Well, Mr. Kent Bangtri, I'm glad to know 
you,’ Harry said, ““What do you know about 
P. E.?” 

“Not much,” Kent said. “I played a little bas- 
ketball, but with these glasses, no go.” 

“You didn’t ever wear a guard, or now they 
Say you can get glasses put right over the eye so 
you can’t see, I mean, you can’t even see the 
glasses.” 

“They didn’t have those glasses then,” Kent 
said. 

Harry Wheat tapped a pencil on the desk for 
several moments and then said, ‘““Mr. Kent, no, 
Mr. Bang-tri, although I know it’s not your field 
it might show how you'd attack a problem; I'd 
like to know how you'd handle a tumbling class 
if I threw one at you.” 

Kent hesitated. His surprise was evident to Har- 
ry Wheat. 

“That's my test of a good teacher,” Harry said, 
“knowing what do in a situation like the one I’m 
giving you.” 

“T don’t know what I'd do,” Kent said, “‘in fact, 
I think I'd quit. I’ve never been given such a class, 
no one has ever expected me to take such a class 
and I have never done any tumbling in my life.” 

“No, no,” Harry said and started off on the 
deficiencies of the present day teaching crop. When 
he had started out 21 years and 7 months ago this 
coming June, a teacher was expected to be a teach- 
er, to know teaching and step right in any place. 
Harry kept right on talking until Fletcher's whistle 
broke it up. 

“Glad to’ met ya, Mr. Kent,” Harry said, as 
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Kent walked toward the next and closest inter- 
viewer. 

It turned out to be Mr. Neil Chubb, English, 
Chester A. Arthur High. 

Mr. Chubb threw Kent's card to one side, hard- 
ly looking at it. “Well, what'll we talk about?” 

Kent explained his last experience. 

“He’s nuts on tumbling, poor Harry,” Neil said. 
““He’s got tenure and you know how hard it is to 
get rid of anyone.” 

“I’m supposed to be a Social Studies teacher 
with an English minor,’’ Kent said. 

“I’m just the opposite. For social studies I like 
films, good old Hollywood for teaching.” 

“Sometimes they give the wrong impression, 
don’t you think?” 

“They bring out the ideas though, on any sub- 
ject. Take some obscure historical figure, did you 
see ‘Johnson of Tennessee,’ for example? You 
could never put that over like Hollywood did.” 
Although Kent had seen the picture, Mr. Chubb 
insisted on going through the entire plot. “You 
can’t bring a thing like that to life in any other 
way. 

“They have their uses,” Kent said, ‘‘but I don’t 
like to rely on them too much, makes the students 
too lazy.” 

“All right, then,’’ Mr. Chubb said. “Let’s take 
Wilson.” He went through the entire tragedy of 
Wilson explaining that had the picture come 25 
years earlier, it would have saved the League of 
Nations. He was on Wilson’s part in the Charter 
of the United Nations, when Mr. Fletcher Mace 
tooted the police whistle. He kept right on going 
until the incoming candidate coughed softly and 
politely. 

“I guess you'll have to go, but you see what I 
mean,” Mr. Chubb said, “I’m a great believer in 
the educational value of films. Nice talk we had.” 

Already a minute late, all of the interviewers 
were busy, and Kent had only one choice, Mrs. 
Opal Furr, of the Music Department of Lincoln 
High. Mrs. Furr was writing furiously when Kent 
entered. 

“Just one minute, please,” she said, ‘‘just, just 
one little minute.” 

Kent sat down. 

“I’m sorry,” Mrs. Furr said, “but I was just so 
interested in that last girl, her name was Mia 
Ching. What nationality do you think she was?” 
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“I wouldn’t know,” Kent said, “Chinese, | 
guess.” 

“Not on your life,” Mrs. Furr said, “Not in 
our system, American and English. But such a 
strange name, such a name.”’ 

“Mia could be Spanish,” Kent said. 

“No, this was some sort of a contraction for 
Mialinda. But Ching, imagine!” 

Kent handed Mrs. Furr his card. “Maybe my 
name will interest you.” 

“Kent Ban-tray-ag,” Mrs. Furr said precisely. 

““No, Ban-tree,”” Kent corrected. 

“And Kent,” Mrs. Furr said, “like the orchestra 
leader, Hal Kent.” 

“His name is Hal Kemp.” 

“You're right,”” Mrs. Furr said. ‘Will I ever get 
that straight, Frank Kent, the writer, and Hal 
Kemp, the band leader, now I've got it.” 

“Kent would be easier than Bantreagh for a 
last name, I guess.” 

“I like Kent, it’s so historic and English, you 
know that.” 

“Tt is, I know.” 

“And this Bantreagh, that’s probably Anglo- 
Saxon. Treagh is probably the old word for tree, 
I could bet on it.”” Mrs. Furr carefully wrote out 
her idea of the derivation of tree. ‘Now Ban, that 
must have something to do with the Forbidden 
Fruit, the tree that’s banned. You really have a 
fascinating name, and it must be very old. It’s even 
more interesting than Ching in many ways.” 

“Furr with two r’s is an interesting name, too,” 
Kent said. 

“That name’s a mystery. It could come from 
furlough, furror, furnace, furniture, furrow, and 
so many things.” Mrs. Furr wrote a list of words 
and showed them to Kent. ‘You know it could be 
just old ‘fur,’ or a misspelling of ‘fir.’ They're 
always calling my husband, Mr. Skin, Mr. Seal, 
and Mr. Mink, just joking of course.” Mrs. Furr 
showed Kent a series of 10 cards. “Look at all the 
interesting names I’ve come across today. I just 
love names, don’t you?” 

As Kent said, ‘Yes,’ Fletcher’s whistle blasted 
and almost instantly there appeared a panting 
woman at the side of Mrs. Furr’s desk. 

“I’m so glad I got you, Mrs. Furr,” the female 
candidate said. 

“You better stay a minute,” Mrs. Furr said to 
Kent, who had gotten up to give the new candidate 
his seat. Mrs. Furr smiled at the candidate, “Well, 
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Lottie,’ then she turned to Kent, ‘‘No, I guess 
it’s all right. I have a very good idea of you.” 

Kent waited two weeks to receive a letter stat- 
ing that the final scores could be had in the Educa- 
tion Office. 

At once, Kent hurried to Mr. Fletcher Mace’s 
office and gave his name. Fletcher unlocked 
_ a drawer and pulled out a long list. He looked at 
Kent apologetically, “Sorry, old fellow, but it 
seems like you didn’t hit that oral, 217, out of a 
possible 600. Sorry, but that’s the way it is, that 
won't put you in.” 

Kent couldn’t think of anything to say. He 
turned and started out of the office. 

“If there’s anything we can do for you, don’t 
hesitate to call on us,” Fletcher called in his warm- 
est tone, as Kent disappeared behind the office 
door. 


The Rosenwald Fund 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund closed its account 
June 30, 1948. Since its creation in 1907 by the 
Jewish philanthropist, it has expended over 22 
million dollars. Mr. Rosenwald did not believe 
in perpetual endowments. By his direction that the 
principal as well as the interest should be spent 
within a set period of time, he set a new trend in 
phiianthropy. According to the report of its pres- 
ident Edwin R. Embree, major efforts of the fund 
have been: 

1. The building of 5,357 rural schools for 
Negroes in cooperation with southern states and 
counties. Into this work the Fund put 5 million 
dollars, which attracted almost equal amounts from 
Negroes and white friends and over 20 million 
dollars in tax funds from the southern communi- 
ties. 

2. Contributions totaling 5 million dollars to 
Negro colleges, especially the four major univer- 
sity centers in Washington, Atlanta, Nashville, and 
New Orleans. 

3. Efforts to equalize health facilities, includ- 
ing two million dollars for the development of 
health services for Negroes and 114 million dol- 
lars for pay clinics and other facilities for persons 
of moderate means and the establishment of hos- 
pital insurance. The Blue Cross, now providing 
hospital insurance for 23,500,000 Americans, is 
a direct result of this effort. 

4. Fellowships for the advanced training of 600 
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Negroes and 250 white southerners, involving to- 
tai expenditures of 2 million dollars. Among no- 
table Rosenwald Fellows are Marian Anderson, 
Katherine Dunham, Langston Hughes, Percy 
Julian, Willard Motley, Sterling Brown, dozens 
of professors in southern Negro colleges, some 
40 professors recently appointed to the general 
“white” colleges and universities of the North, 
and such college presidents as Charles Johnson of 
Fisk, Mordecai Johnson of Howard, and Horace 
Mann Bond of Lincoln. Among southern white 
Fellows are Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, James Pope, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, and dozens of professors and 
church and labor leaders. 

5. The contribution of 3 million dollars in the 
general field of race relations in an effort to bring 
full democracy and free participation by all groups 
in all phases of American life. These efforts were 
expressed through support to such agencies as 
the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, South- 
ern Regional Council, American Council on Race 
Relations, Bureau for Inter-Cultural Education, 
National Urban League and National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; also a 
vigorous program of education for equal oppor- 
tunities through books and pamphlets. 

The remaining 4 million dollars supported gen- 
eral education and general social agencies. 

In conclusion Mr. Embree said: ‘“Opportuni- 
ties in America are not yet nearly equal. Negroes 
who make up 10 per cent of our total population 
are under legal disabilities in every southern state 
and suffer social and economic handicaps through- 
out the nation. Many other groups are subject to 
prejudice and discrimination. Yet the progress 
during the 31 years of the Fund’s life has been 
tremendous. Negroes now rate in education, 
health, economic status, and other measures of 
achievement far above the total populations of all 
but a few very favored nations. They are partici- 
pating in every phase of American life—labor and 
industry, science and scholarship, music and the 
fine arts, public leadership of all sorts. Steadily, 
though too slowly, all citizens are enjoying more 
and more of the rights and opportunities of Amer- 
ican life. In closing its work the Fund confidently 
counts on other American agencies and individuals 
to continue to enrich and equalize opportunities for 
all the people.” 





A Student- Teacher Research Program 


By CARL BERRYMAN 


ress in the selection of prospective teachers 
over the methods used by Horace Mann and his 
colleagues more than one hundred years ago. It 
was then done by looking over the student and 
his academic record. If his personality was pleas- 
ing, his academic record creditable, it was custom- 
ary to urge the candidate to select teaching as 
his life work and to prove the judgment of the 
interviewer correct by the trial and error method. 
The tests given prospective student teachers to- 
day are not much of an improvement over those 
used by Mann and his associates. It is true that 
objective tests have been devised for such a pur- 
pose, but their value has yet to be established to 
the extent that objective tests in many other fields 
have been. The development, improvement, and 
application of objective tests in this phase of edu- 
cational work should be pushed. 


S A PROFESSION, we have made little prog- 


RESEARCH TAKES MONEY 


Without money little research upon a project of 
this nature can be carried out. The extent of the 
project determines the funds needed, and inci- 
dentally, the amount of funds forthcoming deter- 
mines the extent to which the project may be car- 
ried. Modern educational planning sets up the 
desired educational plan and establishes the 
amount of money needed to achieve it and then 
requests that amount of funds. Much work along 
allied lines has already been done. It may be that 
only a moderate amount of funds will be needed 
for the project. 

The student teacher selection test project may 
resolve itself into a continuing program. It may 
be found, for instance, that the objective means 
for the determination of what is better-than- 
chance opportunity for success in teaching are not 
the same as those for guidance of prospective stu- 
dent administrator candidates. Another phase 
needing investigation is the guidance of students 
into the teaching or administrative field where they 
may do their best and be the happiest. Regardless 
of where such a study leads, it must be initiated, 


* Carl Berryman is Teacher of Biology, Stock- 
ton College, Stockton, California. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


and the sooner the better for the welfare of the 
profession. 
PERSONNEL 


When the United States entered the war, the 
armed services developed within a short time a 
battery of tests for the selection and classification 
of men and women which attained considerable 
success. The psychologists who developed and per- 
fected the armed services objective tests came from 
our universities and colleges. Now that their serv- 
ices are no longer required, they have returned 
to these same universities and colleges with more 
experience in the construction, validation, and use 
of tests. The necessary funds should be made 
available to some of these well trained people for 
the construction and validation of student teacher 
selection tests. The total productive capacity of 
the psychologists who did such yeoman service for 
the armed services is beginning to diminish 
through death, retirement, and loss of contacts. 


PH! DELTA KAPPA RESEARCH POTENTIALS 


If a part of every initiation fee were set aside 
by the national council for research and the neo- 
phyte informed of the amount and the purpose 
for which it would be used at the time of his in- 
duction, he would be in a better position to feel 
that the three keys words of RESEARCH, SERV- 
ICE, and LEADERSHIP had a real meaning be- 
yond that usually given the key words of a fra- 
ternity or lodge. The development and use of 
standardized objective tests for potential teacher 
and administrator students would strike home 
immediately with every Phi Delta Kappa neo- 
phyte. Every man is either close to the need by 
reason of recency of educational training, or is 
involved in some phase of administration of 
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A STUDENT-TEACHER 


teaching and working with young people who are 
at the point of wishing they knew what to do. 
Administrators in the field are anxious to know 
that a scientific means is in use to guide young peo- 
ple into the profession. The administrators are 
the men who take chances in hiring the inexperi- 
enced teachers. In addition to the administrators, 
there are a large number of professors, including 
the Phi Delta Kappa sponsors, who would like 
to know that some means has been found to re- 
assure them when recommending a student for 
teaching or administration. These men and 
women do not hesitate to recommend the upper 
one-fourth of their students, but what kind of a 
recommendation to give the majority is a ques- 
tion embedded in the rhetoric of the letter! Each 
of that majority will eat as much as any of the 
upper fourth or wear as many clothes and have as 
many if not more children, many of whom will 
come back to the professor some twenty years later 
as his upper one-fourth. The professor is not de- 
ciding only one question when he recommends 
or fails to recommend a student who has spent four 
or more years in college. He often evaluates the 
personality also when telling an unseen group of 
administrators and board members whether this 
particular student is apt to succeed in his chosen 
work. No professor can be blamed for his frail- 
ties; he has not the tools with which to do better. 

Another source of funds that can and should be 
tapped for the purpose of supporting research is a 
portion of the annual dues. This might necessitate 
an increase in the dues of some chapters, but in a 
large number of cases the amount charged against 
the chapter can be raised by curtailing some of 
the less essential expenditures. A case in point 
might be the travel budget and the expenditures 
for knick-knacks. During the war we got along 
without so much of it. The national council or its 
creation, the executive committee, could study 
budgetary items and make recommendations to 
the chapter relative to this phase of the plan. If a 
research project is to be a success financially, it 
must have a sustaining income, and the Phi Delta 
Kappa fraternity to provide that kind of an in- 
come must in turn have a permanent source of 
such funds. The only stable source of such an 
income is a charge against the annual dues. It 
need not be excessive for that contains potential 
dangers, but it should be sufficient to raise a sub- 
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stantial sum of money annually and to impress 
upon the brothers their individual responsibility 
for the success of the project. 


THE CHAPTERS CAN HELP 


A source of funds to initiate a research project 
may be found in the savings of the chapters and 
the national organization. It is known that a large 
number of chapters do have such accounts, in 
many instances substantial balances. Since there 
is no provision for such sums of monies in the 
constitution and by-laws, there can be no purpose 
in their existence other than they represent a 
surplus left over after carrying out the purposes 
for the existence of the different chapters of the 
Phi Delta Kappa during the year. How much 
longer these funds will remain non-purposeful 
balances remains for the individual chapters and 
the national council to decide. A large sum of 
money in savings to the account of an organiza- 
tion is always a potential windfall for some plan. 

The last means of financing a plan of this mag- 
nitude by the membership of the Phi Delta Kappa 
fraternity may be added assessments, an assess- 
ment against the membership in addition to the 
regular dues. These assessments become onerous 
to many men from the very first, and when this 
status is reached, the law of diminishing returns 
begins to operate noticeably, and the membership 
rolls are affected. 


HELP WILL COME 


There is one technique, however, of securing 
funds for the completion of worth-while research 
projects that has proven to be a godsend, so-to- 
speak, in some cases and should be kept in mind 
by the national council if the project proves too 
big for the Phi Delta Kappa to sponsor alone. 
The technique is the enlistment of aid from some 
foundation or other agency to the extent neces- 
sary to finish the research project. A number of 
agencies have found this to be the solution to the 
production of very fine worth-while research. 

In any case, the united efforts of Phi Delta 
Kappans can begin the job. It needs doing, to 
maintain truly professional standards in teacher 
selection, preparation, and salaries. The national 
council and its committees should give it full con- 
sideration, using all our resources and enlisting 
such help as may be necessary. 





Visiting the Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa 


Sampling the Chapter Programs and News Letters 


Initiations 


The initiation team at Alpha Chapter, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, has been much in de- 
mand. In nine months, besides the three initiation 
ceremonies at the home campus, it helped install Beta 
Lambda at Indiana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute, and visited field chapters at Indianapolis, 
South Bend, and Alpha Mu, initiating candidates 
recommended to the campus chapter for non-resident 
membership.Other campus and field chapters wishing 
to develop the initiation of non-resident members may 
do well to note the pattern. The initiation team is 
headed by K. B. Thurston, and includes Prevo L. Whit- 
aker, Philip Peak, C. C. Franklin, and Gayle C. Wil- 
son. 


Each candidate for initiation into Alpha Iota Chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa presents a paper before his 
initiation. Here are subjects from last March: 

“Public Relations Program.” 

“Salary of Teachers.” 

“The Professional Principalship.” 

“The Element of Chance in the Field of Guidance.” 

“The Place of the Elementary School Principal in 
the Field of Educational Leadership.” 

“Factors Contributing to Crime and Delinquency.” 

“Work Experience at the Secondary Level.” 

“The Coordination of Industrial Arts and Other 
School Subjects.” 

“Modern Trends in Classroom Lighting.” 


Teacher Recruitment 


Cooperation with the Future Teachers of America 
has been a feature of the year in the Epsilon Chapter, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. Several men par- 
ticipated in panel discussion, others have given lec- 
tures on various aspects of teaching. Close contact be- 
tween the chapter and the university student personnel 
services division has been an important factor in the 
discovery and encouragement of outstanding teacher 
talent. The chapter of Future Teachers of America 
were guests at one of the dinner meetings of Epsilon. 


Under the direction of its teacher recruitment com- 
mittee, Sigma Chapter joined with other educational 
fraternities and sororities in a recruitment program, 
presenting as a speaker Dean James B. Edmonson of 
the University of Michigan. In addition, within the 


chapter Sigma has had programs on teacher recruit- 
ment led by a member of its home faculty and by the 
director of the appointments bureau at the Ohio State 
University. 


“How Can We Get a Sufficient Number of the 
Right People into Teaching?” Three business men and 
two educators formed a panel to answer this question, 
speaking respectively on ‘““How does general business 
attract people and why?” ‘How does a basic industry 
attract people and why?” “‘My father was a teacher 
and I chose teaching—here’s why!” ‘‘My father was a 
teacher and I did not choose teaching—here’s why!” 
The Phi Delta Kappa sponsored film, ‘Our Teacher— 
Mary Dean” had been shown and discussed at an ear- 
lier meeting. 


Public Relations 


Two out of five adults in the population desire more 
education according to public opinion polls, and it 
means opportunity and responsibility for adult educa- 
tion, Fifth District Representative Floyd T. Goodier 
told Sigma Chapter in a discussion of leadership in 
education. Another challenge to leadership he posed 
in the large loss of pupils at the secondary level. 


Every move a teacher makes either adds to or sub- 
tracts from public confidence in the school system. . .. 
When you are a member of a public school faculty, 
you no longer speak or act as an individual—a whole 
organization is at stake. . . . If you can win Johnny, 
you have won Dad and Mother.—Alpha Pi Newslet- 
ter, February, 1948, page 2. 





Phi Delta Kappa 
Luncheon in St. Louis 
During A. A. S. A. Regional Meet 


Tuesday, March 1, 12:15 P. M. 
De Soto Hotel 


Chairman: Paul M. Cook 
Speaker: John L. Bracken 


SEE YOU THERE! 
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Research 


Timing the eating of school lunches, John Milligan 
found that pupils tend to spend 6.24 minutes on soup, 
16.4 minutes on the main portion of the lunch, and 
4.8 minutes on dessert. The report by John R. Shan- 
non was a feature of the Alpha Pi chapter committee 
on research. During the past year, a feature of the 
chapter meetings has been a ten minute presentation 
of some bit of research. At another meeting, Frank 
Connolly gave a ten-minute presentation of the pro- 
cedures used in determining whether a district needs 
a vocational school. At other meetings, the research 
reports were on the use of radio programs in the class- 
room, and on research in the industrial arts. 


Teachers must participate in research, particularly 
in the interpretation of data, Hollis L. Caswell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, told the Alpha 
Field Chapter. Research in education cannot be done 
by technicians alone. Where once it was assumed the 
main burden of research lay on the universities, the 
new approach to research in education holds that the 
public schools must share in the responsibility, and 
work with the university for the advancement of 
knowledge. The pattern for the future is cooperative 
research. Research in education is most profitably con- 
ducted in the typical school situation. The variable fac- 
tors are to be studied, rather than eliminated. In the 
past too often the transplanting of a physical science 
approach has eliminated the very factors which were 
significant. When problems for research are chosen 
from representative school situations, the generaliza- 
tions gained will be applicable to make the researches 
the more rewarding. The curriculum needs more 
thought than it is currently getting, and warrants in- 
vestments in researches. 


A large amount of over-ageness among pupils of 
above average intelligence at the sixth grade level is 
one surprising finding of an age-grade study in the 
Los Angeles County schools. This age-grade study, 
examining the status of 150,000 children in grades 
one through eight, was one of the research studies de- 
sctibed in the Epsilon Field Chapter of Los Angeles. 
The current age-grade study used the punched card 
technique, required the time of two workers for two 
months. A 1937 study of the same sort required for 
one year the services of 100 W. P. A. workers. 

Other projects of the Los Angeles County Educa- 
tional Research Council mentioned by Arthur T. Tait 
included— 

1. A study of the expectancy concept as related to 
school achievement, by Thomas Smith of the L. A. 
County Schools staf ; 
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2. A continuing study of salary schedules, directed 
by Norman Tallman, director of research, Montebello; 

3. A study of student failure at the secondary level, 
by Claude Wilson of the L. A. county schools staff; 

4. A technique for pooling basic administrative 
data in the county, by Anton Thompson, supervisor of 
research, Long Beach; 

5. The relationship of drawing ability in the pri- 
mary grades to intelligence, by Beatrice Lantz, L. A. 
County schools staff ; 

6. Techniques for the longitudinal study of chil- 
dren, headed by Mrs. Helen Hood, director of guid- 
ance, Alhambra; 

7. An analysis of case study data for several thou- 
sand children, by Gertrude Wood, L. A. County 
schools staff ; 

8. An investigation into the comparability of cer- 
tain standardized tests, headed by Alice Horn, L. A. 
city schools ; 

9. The effects of bi-lingual abilities on intelligence 
measures, by Richard Harsh, L. A. county school staff ; 

10. Development of a master sample of school dis- 
tricts of the county, by Arthur T. Tait, L. A. county 
schools staff. 

Alfred Lewerenz, supervisor of the evaluation sec- 
tion in the Los Angeles city schools described also re- 
searches in the age-grade situation in the Los Angeles 
city schools. Tables of expected chronological grade 
placement for use in grades 1-12 have been prepared 
as an improved basis for the ideal classification of 
pupils. These tables assume that normal or average 
pupils should ordinarily progress through school at 
the rate of one grade per year. This means that a pupil 
of 100 I. Q. should complete the twelfth grade at the 
end of twelve years of school. Bright pupils are given 
some acceleration, but not to exceed one and a half 
years by the time they are graduated from high school. 
Slow pupils may be retarded as much as one year prior 
to grade Al2. Pupils of I. Q. 75 and below are not 
considered candidates for regular graded classes, and 
a development curriculum is recommended for them. 

In recording school survey data, there are now two 
expectancies recorded for each pupil. These are the 
Expected Chronological Grade Placement and the Ex- 
pected Achievement Grade Placement. By means of 
these two expectancies, it is hoped that the pupils will 
move evenly along through the grades and be given a 
level of work commensurate with their native ability. 


A list of titles of research studies at the Colorado 
State College of Education, 1941-1947, was published 
this year by Alpha Mu Chapter. It included master’s 
theses in all divisions that deal with professional 
phases of education and teaching. Content theses in 
various subjects were omitted because Phi Delta Kap- 
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pa in the main is interested in educational research. 
Also included in the publication is a separate list of 
all doctee of education field studies. The list was 
compiled \y Harvey Harrison. The list may be ob- 
tained at 50 cents from W. L. Knies, Alpha Mu Chap- 
ter, Phi Delta Kappa, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado. 


Under the leadership of its committee on research, 
Sigma chapter heard and discussed reports of the work 
being done by the Bureau of Educational Research on 
the Ohio State University campus, and underwrote the 
purchase of many books and magazines for the Educa- 
tion Library. 


He Learned to Type 


The typewriter would help in his pursuit of his 
doctorate in guidance and personnel work, decided 
Larry De Ridder, of Omega Chapter at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. One-armed, he sought the aid of 
typing instructor James R. Taylor in the business ad- 
ministration school. He learned to type on a standard 
typewriter, with his one hand placed in the center 
of the keyboard. When a capital letter is needed, he 
tugs at the shift key by a string tied to his foot. Three 
weeks of practice gave him a start in the touch system 


of typing. 
International 


The Sigma Chapter committee on international edu- 
cational cooperation, in line with the national enter- 
prise, is trying to establish closer relationships with 
students on the campus from outside the United States. 
“We gain from our experiences with such students,” 
says the Sigma News Letter. The committee acts as 
a coordinating agency which makes possible— 

1. Observation of student teaching in public 
schools. Classes in the elementary schools can be ob- 
served with a university supervisor. 

2. Observation of social agencies, community cen- 
ters, state institutions, YMCA, Boy Scouts, neighbor- 
hood clubs, etc. 

3. School surveys. Plants and programs throughout 
the state of Ohio may be visited with members of the 
Ohio Bureau of Educational Research staff, on visits 
of one or more days. 

Transportation is furnished and any unusual ex- 
pense borne by Sigma Chapter. It has been a practice 
also to have several guests from overseas at luncheon 
meetings. The Sigma report mentions also the fine 
contributions to fellowship in the chapter of the Broth- 
ers Noda, Ibrahim, Jafar, and Buasri, students who 
came from lands outside the borders of the United 
States. Members of the Committee are Harry Armo- 
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gida, Edgar Dale, Richard Featherstone, and Dan 
Noda. 

Sigma Chapter also heard reports from university 
staff members of their work in education in Europe 
and Japan. 


There is a difference between consideration of in- 
ternational relations, and consideration of what edu- 
cation can do to promote peace in international rela- 
tions. The difference is underscored in Editor Carl L. 
Byerly’s report in “Overtones” (Vol. II, No. 4) of a 
program in Beta Field Chapter of St. Louis. ‘The 
meeting was enlightened by a panel discussion on In- 
ternational Relations per se. Some of us were naivé 
enough to expect a report of the Committee for Inter- 
national Educational Cooperation, but the emphasis 
went several other directions.” 


Three members of Phi Delta Kappa serve on Ro- 
tary’s International Affairs Committee: Chairman 
Hugh M. Tiner, president of the George Pepperdine 
College, Los Angeles, Ben M. Cherrington of Denver 
University, and Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University. 


“Peace is a splendid ideal, but unfortunately we are 
not living in a world where our desire for peace in- 
sures our having it. .. . We wanted peace in 1917 and 
again in 1939, but each time we were unprepared and 
so we had war... . we will be stupid people indeed, if, 
for the third time in a generation, we are again im- 
potent before a war-mongering enemy. 

“But regardless of whether we have military train- 
ing or not, I believe that an adequate, continuous and 
graded program of health and physical education in 
our schools from kindergarten through college is ab- 
solutely essential to national preservation and is a nec- 
essary foundation to protective military strength,” 
says W. K. Streit, in “The Pros and Cons of U. M. T.,” 
presented by the Newsletter of Alpha Iota. 


Emerson Cloyd, Brookville, Indiana, on the other 
hand, in the discussion says, “If history could produce 
just one nation which had been able to continue its 
existence indefinitely by UMT I would be for it. It has 
not worked,” and J. S. Schultz, dean of Bluffton Col- 
lege in Ohio adds, “The same kind of experiences 
(training) can never educate for democratic living 
and the military at the same time.” 


Alpha Omicron, Claremont Graduate School, Clare- 
mont, California, shared with other invited educators 
the opportunity of hearing Bernard Drzewieski, Po- 
lish member of the staff of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. He re- 
ported that in 1947 $120,000,000 had been raised in 
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the United States by public subscription for the re- 
habilitation of schools in war-torn countries. He spoke 
with appreciation of the leadership of the American 
Council on Education in the project, and of the ef- 
forts of schools and fraternal groups. He described the 
appalling conditions that make necessary continued 
efforts for relief. 


Ma:xism is a type of reasoned reaction to the abuses 
of liberty practiced in aristocratic nations. The cure 
is to make liberty work for all, with economic sufh- 
ciency for all. “The system that can provide food and 
liberty need have no fear of opposing systems,” 
George Paul Schmidt, professor of history at the New 
Jersey College for Women, told Alpha Pi, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The two 
questions most frequently asked of Americans in Eur- 
ope, he said, are “Will the United States revert to 
isolationism?” and ““What is this we hear of the treat- 
ment of minorities in the United States?” 


Phi Delta Kappa in Tokyo 


Former National Secretary W. W. Carpenter re- 
ports the fellowship of Phi Delta Kappans in Tokyo 
including the following: 


Robert R. Ewerz 

A. K. Loomis 
Howard Bell 

Arch O. Heck 

Earl Peckham 

Francis Daly 

Arthur T. Jersild 
Jessie McComb 
George E. Van Dyke 


D. R. Nugent 

W.C. Argo 

J. C. Trainor 

Kephas A. Kinsman 
John Nelson 

Walter E. Morgan 
Richard B. Farnsworth 
W. C. Eells 

Paul E. Webb 


At a gathering of the group on January 20 as re- 
ported in Stars and Stripes they honored Monta Os- 
borne of Springfield, Missouri, who has been inti- 
ated into Phi Delta Kappa by Lambda Chapter of 
the University of California. His is the first case in 
Phi Delta Kappa in which the member has been 
selected on the basis of educational service and con- 
tribution outside the United States, the election to 
membership and initiation being the nearest campus 
chapter to the location in which the man works. Mr. 
Osborne is a member of the staff of the education di- 
vision CRNESCAP at Tokyo, Japan. 

Present as guests at the Tokyo dinner on January 
20 were W. W. Carpenter, Jr., lieutenant in the Army 
Air Force currently stationed on Formosa, and Mark 
T. Orr, Chief of Educational Division CIV. 
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Adult Education 


“Adult education does not need the public schools, 
but the public schools do need adult education,” Albert 
A. Owens, director of school extension of Philadel- 
phia, told Tau Chapter, University of Pennsylvania. 
Many other agencies are taking care of adult educa- 
tion. When adult education is offered for a fee, it be- 
comes private education, not public education. 

“Adult education has often been a cake and ice 
cream job—if you wanted to buy the extras, you got 
a job overtime teaching night school.” But more full- 
time jobs are developing in adult education. It will 
take rank with elementary and secondary education. 
“We can’t depend on our formal education to carry 
us through life—the world is changing too fast. In 
as short a time as five years, additional education is 
needed.” 

“Adult education is a matter of public relations. We 
should strive to render some service—no matter how 
small—to every adult. If this were done, it would 
probably solve the problem of money for public edu- 
cation.” 


“There is no saturation point in education when 
people are given opportunities for self development,” 
says Dwayne Orton, director of education for Interna- 
tional Business Machines, in the Lambda, University 
of California, Berkeley, News Letter. IBM has had a 
big expansion in its general education program since 
the war, both here and in other countries. 


Social Fellowship 


Luncheons, dinners, chicken fries, fish fries, pic- 
nics, steak bakes, watermelon cuttings—Phi Delta 
Kappans like to eat! Many are the variations. The in- 
fluence of the married veteran is perhaps found in Al- 
pha Iota’s Smorgasbord. Each person was asked to 
bring a dish planned to serve 6 persons. The menu 
included ham and cheese dishes, beans, spaghetti, 
slaw, cottage cheese, salmon and tuna salads, pies, 
cakes, coffee etc. The smorgasbord was a feature of a 
ladies night program including special favors and 
much music. 


The presentation of new members of the staff of 
the College of Education was a program feature of Pi 
Chapter University of Illinois, Urbana. New members 
of the faculty were asked to speak on subjects in the 
field of their several specialties. Another feature was 
a showing of movies brought home by Thomas E. 
Benner, movies taken during his year and a half in 
Vienna as Chief of the Education Division, U.S.A.C.A. 


Besides the regular monthly meetings with their 
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professional programs, members of Sigma chapter 
meet regularly on the first and third Wednesdays of 
each month in the Hunt Room of the Ohio Union for 
luncheon get-togethers. Business for the good of the 
fraternity is sometimes informally discussed, but the 
usual order is good fellowship and closer acquaint- 
ance of the group, with conversations ranging widely. 
During the summer quarter, the luncheon meetings are 


held weekly. 


“. . . the opportunity for informal contact of fac- 
ulty members and student members which occurs so 
seldom in other phases of campus activity” is noted as 
a major service of Phi Delta Kappa by faculty spon- 
sor Jack M. Brophy in The Scroll of Theta Chapter, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. This fellow- 
ship he regards as advantageous both to faculty mem- 
bers and to graduate and undergraduate students. 
“Phi Delta Kappa, on-campus and in the nation, is a 
growing organization, both in terms of numbers and 
in the scope of service which it is extending to its 
membership, and to education at large.” 


The News Letter of Alpha Eta published each 
month a “lost and found”’ section, locating brothers 
whose addresses were out of date. The effort had suc- 
cess, seven out of nine being found through publica- 
tion in one issue. 


Fraternity Functions 


“The greatness of Phi Delta Kappa lies in each in- 
dividual member,” Frederick G. Neel of Canterbury 
College, Danville, Indiana, told Alpha Iota Chapter 
initiates at the University of Cincinnati. ‘‘No chapter, 
no commission, no officer alone makes our fraternity 
powerful.” The campus life is just the beginning 
for a Phi Delta Kappan, who finds a rewarding fel- 
lowship through all his professional career, says the 
chairman of the Phi Delta Kappa national commis- 
sion currently studying the relationships of campus 
and field chapters and the functions of the fraternity. 


Do you remember the day you were initiated into 
Phi Delta Kappa? Do you remember being asked 
whether you would be willing and able to attend meet- 
ings regularly, and your answer? Do you remember 
how vividly you were impressed by the inspiring cere- 
mony, and how proud you were to be inducted into 
the ranks of our fraternity? 

When you received your key, it was not merely an 
honor which was bestowed upon you. It was an ac- 
knowledgment that in the estimation of your asso- 
ciates you were worthy and capable of furnishing 
leadership and outstanding service to humanity 
through the medium of your chosen profession. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Phi Delta Kappa is not a moss-backed mutual ad- 
miration society with a special niche for each mem- 
ber, but a dynamic, progressive organization in which 
each member is exhorted to function as a cog, giving, 
receiving and transmitting power, so that the frater- 
nity as a whole may most successfully share in guiding 
the education of the nation and of the world. 

In the face of the dangerous and disturbing events 
of the last few years it is time to take stock of our 
faith in the efficacy of education to promote a better 
world, and to renew our pledge to Phi Delta Kappa. 
—From Alpha Epsilon Chapter News Letter, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, January, 1948, page 3. 


In the effort to build a program enlisting all mem- 
bers, Alpha Chapter, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, distributed an interest-questionnaire. Vice-Presi- 
dent C. C. Franklin reports the summary: 


Tallies Statement 
7 General loss of interest in the organization as a 
whole for no particular reason. 
3 Feel that the Chapter should be run and carried on 
by the younger members without help from those 
who have been “through the mill.” 

23 Academic duties and other professional affairs leave 
little time for Chapter projects and functions. (Ex- 
cept Chicken Fry in July) 

Feel that organization offers little challenge in the 
way of social program or professional endeavor. 
Cannot attend luncheon meetings because of con- 
flicting schedules. 
Cannot attend evening get-togethers because of con- 
flicting schedules. 
Have not been properly notified of scheduled meet- 
ings in time, or at all. 
Feel that Indiana University is unable to support a 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Find that other organizations such as Faculty Club, 
Graduate Club, Phi Epsilon Kappa, etc., overlap in 
their activities. 
Feel embarrassed because dues are in arrears and 
thus choose not to attend. 
Just feel that Chapter functions are a waste of time. 
Feel that my obligations to Chapter have been ful- 
filled and that I should be permitted to sit back and 
watch. 
Fear that if I attended meetings I would be given 
assignment on committee or other project for which 
I have no time. 

0 Yes Has this approach antagonized you? 

37 No 


The comments which were returned make many 
suggestions, many appreciative of the work in the 
chapter. A stronger chapter program is expected to 
result from the effort. 


“Whats Right with Education?” 


“What's Right with Public Education?” David H. 
Russell, professor of education at the University of 
California, told Xi Field Chapter, there is evidence 
that the schools are doing good work in— 
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1. Instruction in citizenship. Millions of immi- 
grants come, and their children are changed when in 
the public schools they are instructed in the ideas 
fundamental to the American system. The schools do 
more than instruct ; they are a medium through which 
children instruct each other, and learn the give and 
take of democratic citizenship. 

2. The public schools have been the major agency 
in giving us the highest rate of literacy of any com- 
parable group in any comparable time. People are 
reading—maybe not always the “best literature,” but 
a greater percentage read mewspapers, magazines, 
books, than anywhere else in the world. The public 
schools can rightly take the credit for this. 

3. Public school programs have tended to raise the 
standards of living of all the pupils. Not only do stu- 
dents learn academic facts and principles, but they 
cultivate better tastes, which cause more effort to sat- 
isfy than would otherwise be the case. 

4. In general, numerous studies agree that instruc- 
tion is more efficient, in reading, in the social studies, 
in all the fundamental branches. The U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce study points out that of men earning 
$5,000 a year or more, 50 per cent had attended col- 
lege, 39 per cent had attended only high school, and 
11 per cent had only elementary school training. 

5. Public schools have been the major instrument 
in improving the physical well-being and health hab- 
its of the nation. This credit is of course shared with 
medicine; the schools have influenced children and 
adults both, and over long and continuous periods of 
time. The public schools have stressed the personal 
hygiene and community sanitation reflected in longer 
life and better health. 

6. “Not the least of the things that are right with 
the public schools is their willingness for analytical 
self-criticism.” The schools are ever seeking better 
ways of doing things; of checking upon the effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of their present procedures; of 
initiating reforms wherever it is revealed that reform 
is needed. 

Offering his own suggestions for the improvement 
of education, Brother Russell urged more attention to 
tural living, research in education, evaluation on 
grounds wider than information tests, to problems of 
how groups work and study of effective cooperative 
working conditions for students, teachers, administra- 
tors and community. ‘The United States has the great- 
est minority problem in the world outside the Union 
of South Africa.” The preservation of democracy de- 
mands its constant improvement. 


School Buildings 


Cooperative planning of school buildings has been 
slow to develop because of the technical problems in- 
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volved, Paul W. Seagers, school building consultant 
of the division of research and field services of Indiana 
University told Alpha Chapter. Since cooperative plan- 
ning is widely accepted in principle as part of demo- 
cratic administration, cooperative planning techniques 
for use in any school were explored in designing the 
Orchard Park High School. Pupils, parents, and school 
employees participated in working out the detail plans 
of this building, functioning in 21 committees. “A 
Manual of Community Participation in Educational 
Planning—Problems Confronting Boards of Educa- 
tion,” published by the New York State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York, was used as a guide. 

In a pilot study on grading problems, techniques 
were worked out and applied as follows: 

1. The selection of participants in a democratic 
manner. 

2. Getting the background for planning. 

3. Fusing pupils, parents, and school employees. 

4. Instructing the committees. 

5. Determining the place of the expert. 

Those participating feel it was worthwhile, and it 
is believed that in addition to securing a good building 
and the practice in the processes of citizenship, the 
process laid the foundations for developing a longtime 
building program and for more adequate financial sup- 
port for the schools. 


Leadership 


‘Jefferson opposed slavery when the influential peo- 
ple of his state were slave owners ; he was the leader in 
securing the state statute on religious liberty when 
leaders of his state were anxious for the continuation 
of the state church; and he advocated free public 
schools when Virginia taxes were being paid by 10 
per cent of the people.” “‘A Pattern for Leadership,” 
Jefferson was used as a case study of leadership by 
Arthur Corey, Executive Secretary of the California 
State Teachers Association, addressing Xi Field Chap- 
ter at Sacramento. Those present were reminded of 
Jefferson's wide learning—"he could talk the language 
of music, languages, architecture, science, mathematics, 
and other fields” —of his integrity of character, and of 
his honest respect for those whom he would lead. 


“Wherever there is good teaching, there is a good 
teacher,” Zeta Chapter (University of Chicago) mem- 
bers were told by journalists of the Rural Editorial 
Service just back from continent-wide visitation of 
schools. They were directed to superior teaching situa- 
tions by officers of state teachers associations. Good 
equipment helped, they said, but they found good 
teaching even in poverty-stricken situations. Amid 
teaching conditions entirely comparable to schools 
all around, the inspired and inspiring teacher wrought 
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changes in the lives of the pupils. They felt, too, that 
the personality and philosophy of the principal was 
reflected in the teaching staff of his school. Asked if 
laymen could make a good school, they agreed that 
every situation they found was more properly cred- 
ited to professional personnel. Interested laymen help- 
ed, and many things were not possible without such 
help, but the best thing laymen could do would be to 
get good professional personnel in the administrative 
and teaching staff. The responsibility finally comes to 
the teacher! 


Curriculum 


Forty per cent of all Los Angeles city high school 
students are now enrolled in academic courses, but 
such courses offer job opportunities for only eight per 
cent of the men and 16 per cent of the women. Only 
28 per cent are enrolled in the business courses which 
offer job opportunities for 36 per cent of the men and 
51 per cent of the women. Only 14 per cent are en- 
rolled in the industrial and mechanical fields which 
offer jobs to 59 per cent of the men and 28 per cent 
of the women. 

In the face of these facts, collected by a recent sur- 
vey just published by the Los Angeles City Schools, 
Asst. Supt. Howard A. Campion suggests to the Epsi- 
lon Field Chapter a more realistic guidance program 
that starts earlier in the school career; a richer ex- 
ploratory program, a broader range of vocational of- 
ferings, more technical and semi-professional train- 
ing in junior colleges, a greater variety of adult edu- 
cation opportunities of a trade extension nature. Par- 
ents are willing to accept the advice of vocational coun- 
selors, usually, he said, even if it meant a change in 
vocational objectives and courses on the part of the 
children. And parents desire that their children shall 
have some paid work-experience while in school, and 
they cooperate in a program of aptitude and interest 
tests. 


The curriculum was simple fifty years ago. With 
the development of science and the arts, and in ef- 
forts to serve the individual, we have developed a tre- 
mendous variety of subjects in the curriculum of the 
schools. (There are 27 departments in the college of 
education at New York University.) Each field has 
its own vocabulary and symbology, to the point that 
professionals cannot participate in another science, 
but cannot even understand points of view in other 
fields. So we are driven to the necessity of general 
education, the creation of a core curriculum to create 
the bands permitting men to meet on a common level. 
“Probably the best way to handle the situation is to 
analyze the student’s need and society’s need of him, 
and to supply those requirements,” Malcolm S. Mc- 
Lean, professor of education at U. C. L. A. told Alpha 
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Epsilon. These needs he defined as knowing oneself, 
family activity, vocational interest, and community 
living or citizenship. 


Every child should have at least one school suc- 
cess per day. . . . The easiest thing to do with the dull 
pupil is to flunk him. The best thing to do is to provide 
for him. . . . The tendency of a child is to be about 
what you expect him to be . . —Alphi Pi Newsletter, 
February, 1948, page 2. 


Appreciation 


Engraved “For Outstanding Service to Eta Chapter, 
1948,” a Phi Delta Kappa wall plaque was presented 
to Tracy F. Tyler, nine years faculty sponsor of the 
chapter at the University of Minnesota. The presenta- 
tion was made at a breakfast during Schoolmen’s 
Week, with Minnesota State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Dean M. Schweickhard as speaker of the day. 


“Retire George Hawkins,” the papers said, but 
that’s absurd. No power on earth can retire George 
Hawkins. Oh, yes, he may turn in his keys and sign 
his last reports, but that is incidental. You can’t retire 
a man who lives on in the minds and hearts of hun- 
dreds of creative human beings. You can’t share the 
tribulations and triumphs of children enough to pop- 
ulate a small city without building a human fire of 
good-will and enthusiasm whose warmth will bear 
fruit through generations. 

For five decades he has served children, and some- 
times teachers, supervisors and principals, but always 
children. In serving children well he has served his 
city and your county best. He wears no medals on his 
chest for bravery under fire but scars there are many 
where they do not show. 

You have been and will continue always to be a 
teacher, George, even though the actual work has 
passed to other hands. May you find rest, relaxation, 
and pleasure in watching from the sidelines while 
others carry on.—From editorial in “Overtones,” Beta 
Field Chapter, St. Louis, Mo., Vol. II, No. 4, page 2. 


George Kyte was a guest of honor at a testimonial 
dinner given on November 24 by 29 former Whittier- 
University Elementary associates at the Claremont 
Hotel. As a token of esteem, the 29 gave him a fine 
radio. 


Acknowledging a message of congratulations upon 
his election as president of the American Association 
of School Administrators, Willard Goslin replied to 
the Beta Field Chapter of St. Louis: 

“Greetings and a challenge to a fine and able group 
of men who contributed much to my own growth overt 
a period of years. The constructive and alert forces 
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in American life either win the current struggle for a 
dynamic and adequate program of public education or 
we are only a generation removed from an accelerated 
deterioration of the American dream. The challenge— 
What, in one, two, three order, is Phi Delta Kappa in 
St. Louis doing about this number one American prob- 
lem ?”"—Overtones, January, 1948, page 3. 


John A. Sexson was given a pair of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa book-ends when “Pasadena Night” was observed 
in the Epsilon Field Chapter of Los Angeles. Follow- 
ing retirement as superintendent of the Pasadena city 
schools, Brother Sexson became executive secretary of 
of the California Association of School Superintend- 
ents. Present were forty-two members of Phi Delta 
Kappa from the Pasadena schools, organized in a Phi 
Delta Kappa club there, who made the presentation 
through their president, Howard Floyd, according to 
the report from News Letter Editor Norman O. Tall- 
man. 


Epsilon Field Chapter of Los Angeles last year ob- 
served “Pasadena Night,” “Long Beach Night,” 
“County Night,” “Glendale Night,” and otherwise 
honored the men in its membership representative of 
the several areas around the city. 


The presentation of a portrait of Miss Maude Mc- 
Broom to the School of Education was a feature of the 
Education Conference at the State University of Iowa 
last winter. The gift was made possible by contribu- 
tions collected by Epsilon Chapter of Phi Kelta Kappa 
and the local chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Epitaph 


The News Letter of Epsilon Field Chapter of Los 
Angeles reports (March, 1948) that 


Ernest Stirwalt, a member of the Delta Chapter, and for 
many years head of the Mathematics Department of Herbert 
Hoover High School, died from a coronary thrombosis on 
February 12th. 

Ernest first attended the Field Chapter meeting on Novem- 
ber 1, 1930. Since then he has been present at 103 meetings 
of this field chapter. . . . Through the years Ernest was 
always professionally alert to the new and better in mathe- 
matics and education. 

“He attended 103 meetings of this field chapter,” 
keeping company with the men in pursuit of ideals of 
research, leadership, and service. Those things add up 
to describe a person and a philosophy. Can you think 
of anything more descriptive of what you would like 
to do and be, in your profession of education? 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Comparisons of movies chosen to change attitudes 
and feelings with those designed to give facts was 
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part of a presentation on “Evaluation of Audio Vis- 
ual Aids” to Lambda, University of California, Berke- 
ley, by Jerome Kintner, Earl Minette, and August 
Revel. Showings from three movies illustrated points 
under discussion. 
Philosophy 

“It is not safe to pick a philosophy as the philoso- 
phy,” A. John Bartky told Alpha Field Chapter mem- 
bers, discussing “Do Progressivism and Essentialism 
Solve All Problems in Education.” He chose a middle 
course between the viewpoints. He advocated that 
principles by which a child may live be taught with 
emotional overtones in the elementary grades, criti- 
cizing the present cynical type of education which 
gives youth no principles by which to live. He recom- 
mended increased use of devices such as socio-drama, 
by teachers with an emotional slant, to turn out youth 
devoted to the democratic way of life. Critical evalu- 
ation, he felt, should be left to history courses on 
higher levels than the elementary schools. 


Education is to be used as effectively for democracy 
as dictators used it for totalitarian societies, John K. 
Norton told Alpha Field Chapter, visiting his native 
California from his post in Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University in New York. There is need to re- 
new and modernize faith in the power and value of 
public education in a democratic society. Our educa- 
tion should focus on the real needs of America. “How 
about our training, for instance, in occupational skills, 
family life, use of leisure, moral and spiritual well- 
being?” More democratic methods in educational 
leadership are in order for such an effort, for par- 
ticipation by teachers and citizens is the way to de- 
velop better citizens and teachers. To secure financ- 
ing adequate for good schools, citizens must have a 
chance to sit down and think through the problems 
of the school system. Given the chance, they vote 
budgets larger than those asked by the educators! A 
system of support to meet present needs for educa- 
tion must include local, state, and national support. 


The “how” of school administration is very closely 
related to the “why” in education, John T. Wahlquist, 
dean of the school of education at the University of 
Utah, told the Epsilon Field Chapter. Discussing 
“The Why of School Administration,” he called for 
loyalty down the line as well as for loyalty up the 
line, and cited from the Endicott Work-Conference 
of Professors of educational administration principles 
for democratic participation in education administra- 
tion. For this the superintendent needs such abilities 
as: 

1. Faith in group action. 
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2. Fundamental respect for the worth of the indi- 
vidual and for individual differences. 

3. Willingness and ability to obtain help in policy- 
making from all concerned. 

4. Willingness to participate in and the ability to 
stimulate and guide group action. 

5. Skill in developing the potential abilities of all 
persons involved: 

6. Ability to recognize the worthy attainments of 
other individuals and to stimulate them to further 
growth. 


Textbooks Have Influence 


It has been proposed by the Canada and Newfound- 
land Education Association that a Canadian history 
acceptable to all provinces be prepared for the use 
in schools. Senator L. A. David of Quebec, speaking 
at a session of the Senate, stated that there were a 
score of history books being used at present in Canada 
and advocated preparation of a fairminded, broad- 
minded authoritative textbook for the whole of Can- 
ada. The question may be asked whether there is any 
precedent for history books of this type. Perhaps one 
of the most striking instances is in Norway and Swe- 
den as presented in a speech delivered by Dr. C. J. 
Hambro, president of the Norwegian Parliament. “If 
you will allow me I will finish by mentioning the fact 
that in the Scandinavian countries we had been at war 
for a longer period than any other group of countries 
in the world. For a thousand years, not a century passed 
without at least three or four sanguinary wars be- 
tween Sweden and Norway. The last was in 1814. 





“One of the reasons was that history was taught 
in a different way in the two countries. The stories 
of wars and peace and of warriors had been entirely 
different on both sides of the border. A few years ago 
we appointed a joint committee of scholars from the 
northern countries to work through the textbooks of 
history. Unanimously they recommended that the gov- 
ernment take out of books used in schools in Norway 
any line that might hurt the feelings of a Dane or 
Swede. In the same way this was done in Denmark 
and in Sweden, and it was agreed to by all the gov- 
ernments. There have been no catastrophic results. 
The Swedes have been educated to be better Swedes 
than they were and Norwegians better Norwegians. 
You can try to apply that little example to all the world 
and you will see what it means.”—From the Canadian 
School Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 12. 


Education in Its Social Setting 


“Education in Our Society’’ was the theme of sev- 
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eral meetings of Theta Chapter, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. The series was designed to illum- 
inate the relation of education to economic, social, 
legal, and other systems. In a sociological orientation, 
for example, Prof. Robin Williams attributed to our 
open class society the ambivalence of attitudes toward 
education. “Education is a ladder of social ascent. . . . 
Freeze the educational system and you freeze the so- 
cial structure. Nowhere else is there possible such 
sharing in a common universe of symbols, social ex- 
periences, tradition, beliefs and values, as there is in 
the American educational system.” 


The public schools are doing better in removing 
prejudice than is society through its economics, Tau 
Chapter, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
was told by Maurice B. Fagan of the Philadelphia 
Fellowship Commission. “A person’s attitude and 
conduct toward another group has little to do with 
his knowledge of that group, but is dependent upon 
his general attitude toward life—if he is secure and 
is at peace with himself, his prejudices do not grow. 
This attitude starts with the first diaper!” In the dis- 
cussion period, Mr. Fagan listed steps to remove prej- 
udice. Every person should have— 

1. An emotionally satisfying job. 

2. A better home when he can afford it. 

3. The opportunity to keep his children in school 
longer, to go to college. 

4. Health and recreation facilities. 

5. And most important, a spiritual feeling of im- 
portance. 

The organized hate groups are comparatively easily 
located and opposed, he said, but the hardest to silence 
is the dinner table propagandist. In informal conver- 
sations lie many opportunities for men of good will. 


Juvenile delinquency is subject chiefly to the rise 
and fall in the nation’s economy, H. Paul Janes, Cam- 
den, N. J., coordinator of special school services, told 
Alpha Pi, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
“The church must in some way reach more of the 
children,” he said in his discussion of ‘Delinquency 
and Maladjustment,” and “Let’s cure delinquency 
with more recreational facilities.” He reported one 
large study in which it was found that 90 per cent 
of parents of delinquents had used punishments that 
were judged to be unworkable and impracticable by 
investigating social workers. An equal number of the 
parents spent little or no time with the children, and 
45 per cent of the parents of the delinquents admitted 
they didn’t care what happened to their children. 
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Good Standing 


When Epsilon Chapter, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, published in its spring newsletter the roll 
of members in good standing, the name of Forrest C. 
Ensign, Epsilon No. 6, headed the list. He is a pro- 
fessor of education in the university. The same news- 
letter gives an honor roll of men with records of con- 
tinuous good standing extending 15 years or more. 
From it we lift the report of those with records of 
20 or more years in continuous good standing: 


Years—Name, Chapter No. Address 


40 Rolland M. Stewart 18 22 Bryant Avenue 
Ithaca, New York 


Dir. Placement Bureau 
I.S.T.C., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


1433 Shephard St. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Public School 
1705 Scheffer Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Superintendent of Schools 
121 N. Johnson Street 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Chancellor, Oregon System 
of Higher Education, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Dir. Extension Div. I.S.T.C., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Menasco Mfg. Co. 
643 N. Hill Ave., 
Pasadena 4, California. 


Prof. of Biology, 
Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Room C 112, East Hall, 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Dean Emeritus, SUI, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Extension Division, I.S.T.C., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Professor of Education, 
SUI, Iowa City, Iowa 


40 Edward W. Goetsch 32 
38 Frank M. Phillips 88 


36 H. A. Wolcott 


36 Iver A. Opstad 


35 Paul C. Packer 


34 Elmer L. Ritter 


33 T. J. Tormey 


Otto T. Walter 


Harry A. Greene 


Carl E. Seashore 
Fred D. Cram 
Ernest E. Horn 


Professor of Education, 
St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Department of Education, 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Julius Boraas 


Walter C. Reusser 


Professor of Education, 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 


Lloyd S. Tireman 


Superintendent, New York 
State School for Blind, 
Batavia, New York 


President, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


E. L. Palmer 


George D. Stoddard 
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343 President, Teachers College, 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Professor of Education, 
SUI, Iowa City, Iowa 
Dean, Division Research 
and Teaching, SUI, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Webster City, Iowa. 

7239 Van Buren Strreet, 
Arlington, California. 

534 Lucinda Avenue, 
DeKalb, Illinois. 
Kiungchow, Hainan Island, 
China. 

Superintendent of Schools, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 

1005 First Street, 

Webster City, Iowa. 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Director Elementary Educa- 
tion, State Department, 
Albany, New York. 

U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Professor of Education, 
Fordham University, 
Baldwin, New York. 


Veterans Administration, 
Box 1260, Denver 1, Colo. 


* Exclusive of time spent in other chapters. 


24 Herbert Welta 


23 E. F. Lindquist 360 


23* E. T. Peterson 


23 J. H. McBurney 
23 George W. Robb 
23* Marion C. Hayes 
23 Paul C. Melrose 

22 Robert E. Rawlins 
22 Harland W. Mead 
20 Harold J. Williams 
20 Robert C. Williams 


20 William E. Young 444 


20 Howard R. Anderson 445 


20 James A. Fitzgerald 446 


20 Harold M. Skeels 448 


George H. McLane, executive secretary of the 
Hawaii Statehood Commission, wrote from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to his buddies in Alpha Epsilon Chap- 
ter, University of Southern California, “I have been 
in Washington for a year, and look forward to the 
day when Hawaii becomes a state and I can go back 
to the University of Hawaii and work at my old job 
in the Legislative Reference Bureau on ‘State Govern- 


ment. 


“It has been thirty-five years since our nation has 
added a new state, and social studies classes should 
be kept informed of developments leading toward 
the admission of the forty-ninth,” he is reported as 
saying in the Alpha Epsilon News Letter. For free 
factual data on Hawaii and pictorial folders, write 
him at the Hawaii Statehood Commission, 740 11th 
Street, N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 


“Facilities Needed for Higher Education,” a study 
by C. E. Partch published under sponsorship of Alpha 
Pi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at Rutgers University, 
shows state by state the provision which must be made 
for boys and girls who are seeking admission to col- 
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lege. It considers also some problems of financing and 
staffing the needed institutions. The seventy-two-page 
book bound in paper may be ordered at one dollar 
from Alpha Pi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The idea of international taxes may sound drastic, 
but it may be the solution to providing for an inter- 
national police force and the making of the United 
Nations, Harry Bard said in a panel on ‘What Should 
We Teach About International Relations Now?”’, fea- 
ture of a joint meeting of Alpha Rho, and Beta Epsi- 
lon, Johns Hopkins University. It was his point of 
view that we were tracking along the experience of 
the colonies and the independent states getting to- 
gether in the Articles of Confederation, before the 
adoption of the U. S. Constitution. 

On the same panel, Harold Benjamin advised that 
the schools give attention to factors making for war, 
such as population pressures, food supply, industrial- 
ization, the search for security. Donald Maley noted 
that in national defense one department wants more 
manpower, a second more material of modern nature to 
be kept up to date, and a third wants a technically 
trained nucleus rather than manpower. Edward F. 
Kessler reported his experience in teaching a course 
on electronics and atomic energy in a Baltimore high 
school. He counted it important that students have 
information of the potentialities of atomic energy 
without the terrifying ballyhoo common in parts of 
the press. 


“We have made three radio broadcasts and pre- 
pared newspaper articles for lay consumption on 
Unesco and other subjects, such as the workings of 
U. N.,” reports Howard E. Zeifle, in a review of 
“Some of the Activities and Achievements of Alpha 
Rho Chapter, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Members of the chapter spoke also before 
religious, fraternal, civil, and educational groups. 


When Alpha Rho of Johns Hopkins and Beta Epsi- 
lon of the University of Maryland entertained Karsten 
Heli, travelling fellow of District VI, they held an 
open meeting at which Mr. Heli described education 
in Norway in a short address, and then reversed, per- 
mitting Mr. Heli to ask questions concerning educa- 
tion in the United States, with members of the audi- 
ence attempting to answer his questions. 


“To lower by one pupil the average number of 
pupils per teacher in the Chicago elementary schools 
cost $1,000,000,” Mrs. Clifton Utley told the Nu 
Field Chapter recently, discussing as a board member 
problems of the Chicago schools. The present ratio is 
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39.1 pupils per teacher. Chicago hopes to secure 
money for the schools from the state legislature now 
in session. 


“What troubles do you have in teaching arith- 
metic?’ That question was asked 7,000 elementa 
classroom teachers of the Chicago Public Schools, 
When the answers were analyzed, 29 chief difficulties 
were recorded. A list of these 29 difficulties was then 
sent to all teachers, requesting those who had devel- 
oped techniques successful in overcoming particular 
ones of these difficulties to describe them. Descrip- 
tions of 1,300 techniques were received from 1,145 
teachers. Of these a jury of 27 expert arithmetic 
teachers culled 349 “successful techniques.” Organ- 
ized by grade levels, classified according to the 29 
difficulties, the result is a book, “Arithmetic Teaching 
Techniques,” 355 pages with 87 illustrations, pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of the city of Chicago. 
The committee on arithmetic teaching techniques re- 
sponsible for the book was composed of Joseph J. 
Urbancek, J. T. Johnson, and Don C. Rogers. All are 
Phi Delta Kappans, two being past presidents of Nu 
Field Chapter and the third a past national secretary 
and national vice-president and Life Member Num- 
ber One of Phil Delta Kappa. 


“Teachers in New Jersey have to be good teachers,” 
says the Alpha Pi Newsletter, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. “New Jersey is the only state 
in the United States that prohibits corporal punish- 
ment. . . . Because corporal punishment is prohibited 
in New Jersey have found it necessary to delve deeply 
into child nature, the art of pedagogy, and the prin- 
ciples of interest as sources of proper motivation. The 
teachers of New Jersey more than the teachers of any 
other state, have had to rely upon sheer teaching skill 
to inspire learning—skill based upon knowledge of 
child nature and effective methodologies. . . . The 
teachers of New Jersey have had to become the best 
teachers in the country, worthy of the highest re- 
wards.” 


“An Evening with the U. S. Office of Education” 
was the theme of a joint meeting sponsored by Beta 
Gamma Chapter, George Washington University. 
Present were members of Alpha Beta, University of 
Virginia at Charlottesville, Alpha Rho of Johns Hop- 
kins at Baltimore, and Beta Epsilon of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Agencies and functions of the U. S. 
Office of Education were described by E. B. Norton, 
John Dale Russell, and Kendric N. Marshall, respec- 
tively directors of the divisions of School Adminis- 
tration, higher education, and international educa- 
tional relations. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 


Study Abroad? 


Information of the Fulbright Act may be had in 
“Educational Exchanges under the Fulbright Act,” 10c 
pamphlet to be ordered from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (International In- 
formation and Cultural Series 2, 1948, Publication 
3197.) 

Agreements have been signed effectuating the ex- 
changes with China, Burma, the Philippines, Greece, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom. 

Inquiries concerning exchange under the Fulbright 
Act of professors, lecturers, specialists, and research 
scholars at the post-doctoral level, and inquiries con- 
cerning opportunities for teaching in American pri- 
mary and secondary schools abroad including requests 
for application forms should be addressed to: The 
Executive Secretary, Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Inquiries relating to graduate student exchanges 
under the Fulbright Act should be addressed to: In- 
stitute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 

Inquiries relating to primary and secondary school 
teaching exchanges under the Fulbright Act should be 
addressed to: The Office of Education, 4th and Inde- 
pendence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D. C. 

Inquiries relating to exchanges other than those 
concerned with the Fulbright Act should be addressed 
to: The Division of International Exchange of Per- 
sons, U. S. Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Pan American announces a 25 per cent reduction 
for 60 day limit round trips, from New York to Lon- 
don, making the new price $466.60. Reduced excur- 
sion fares are available also to Eire, the United King- 
dom, Europe, Central Africa, South Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and India. 


Fellowships providing round trip transportation by 
air between the U. S. and countries in Latin America 
for a year of study by graduate students in universities 
there are given by Pan American World Airways. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 


A thousand students from 136 colleges and univer- 
sities have spent their junior year abroad under aus- 
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pices of the University of Delaware Junior Year 
Abroad Plan. 


Through the generosity of the Henry C. Frick Edu- 
cational Commission, over 100 teachers of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools had summer study scholarships 
last year. The special award sends one elementary 
teacher for a whole year of study in South America. 
On these scholarships teachers attend summer schools 
in the United States, Canada, and Europe. What they 
learn benefits the pupils of the Pittsburgh schools. 
Here is a suggestion for interested philanthropists. 


Nine universities in Britain are planning summer 
schools for students from the United States in 1949. 
The courses are intended primarily for graduates and 
teachers who have made some previous study in the 
subjects offered. Tuition and maintenance for the six 
weeks will be from $216 to $264. The Cunard White 
Star Line currently quotes round trip rates running 
$300 to $450. Inquiries about the summer schools 
should be made to the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York, New York. 


Legislative Committees 


The House Committee on Education and Labor, 
which will handle for the House of Representatives any 
bills relating to education, is as follows for the new 
Congress: 

Democrats: John Lesinski, Mich., Chairman; Gra- 
ham A. Barden, N. C.; Augustine B. Kelley, Pa.; 
Adam C. Powell, Jr., N. Y.; John S. Wood, Ga. ; John 
F. Kennedy, Mass.; Wingate H. Lucas, Tex.; Cleve- 
land M. Bailey, W. Va.; Leonard Irving, Mo.; Carl 
D. Perkins, Ky.; Charles R. Howell, N. J.; Hugo S. 
Sims, S. C.; Andrew Jacobs, Ind.; Thomas H. Burke, 
Ohio; Tom Steed, Okla. ; and Roy W. Wier, Minn. 

Republicans: Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Pa.; Ralph 
W. Gwinn, N. Y.; Walter E. Brehm, Ohio; Wint 
Smith, Kansas; Carroll D. Kearns, Pa.; Richard M. 
Nixon, Calif.; Thurston Ballard Morton, Ky. ; Thom- 
as H. Werdel, Calif.; and Harold H. Velde, IIL. 

Other House committees whose actions may affect 
the fate and progress of education legislation are 
headed by the following: Clarence Cannon, Missouri, 
Appropriations; John E. Rankin, Mississippi, Veter- 
ans Affairs ; and William E. Dawson, Illinois, Expend- 
itures in the Executive Department. 

In the Senate, those relating to education are han- 
dled by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. The roll includes: 
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Democrats: Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, chairman; 
James E. Murray, Montana; Claude Pepper, Florida; 
Lister Hill, Alabama; Matthew M. Neely, West Vir- 
ginia; Paul H. Douglas, Illinois; Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Minnesota. 

Republicans: Robert A. Taft, Ohio; George D. 
Aiken, Vermont; M. Alexander Smith, New Jersey ; 
Wayne Morse, Oregon; and Forrest C. Donnell, Mis- 
souri. 

Chairmen of other committees which may consider 
bills on education in the Senate are as follows: 

Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma, the Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee; Kenneth McKellar, Tennessee, the 
Appropriations Committee ; Millard E. Tydings, Mary- 
land, the Armed Forces Committee; John L. McClel- 
land, Arkansas, Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partment; and Dennis Chavez, New Mexico, Public 


Works. 
The Closed Shop 


The AMA, the Journal of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, 
London, England, in its December issue carries the 
following comment on “The Closed Shop Again.” 

In view of resolutions passed recently by certain 
county councils requiring all employees to be mem- 
bers of ‘‘an appropriate trade union,” we deem it ad- 
visable to call the attention of members to the resolu- 
tion passed by Council in January, 1947, which reads: 

“That this Council, whilst recognising the desira- 
bility of the voluntary organisation of all teachers in 
their proper professional associations, regrets the ac- 
tion of certain local education authorities in requiring 
information from teachers as to their membership or 
non-membership of a trade union or professional as- 
sociation, and advises members to refuse to disclose 
such information if called upon to do so by their em- 
ployers.” 

This statement of Association policy still stands and, 
in fact, it can be changed only by a decision of the 
Council. 

The leading article in the AMA for January, 1947, 
stated, inter alia, that: 

“Our own Association, and indeed every other pro- 
fessional Association of teachers, is as anxious as any 
trade union that all who are eligible for membership 
should join. But we rely on our record of service to the 
profession to attract members, and we refuse to exer- 
cise, or to allow anybody else to exercise, the slightest 
compulsion in the matter.” 

We are not aware of any reason for a change from 
that standpoint. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Federal money for educational purposes totalled 
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$2,815,000,000 during the fiscal year 1948. Veterans’ 
education took most, $2,122,292,000.Of the remain- 
ing 693 million dollars, about 540 million went to 
higher education through land-grant colleges, experi- 
ment stations, extension services, and surplus prop- 
erty disposal. 

The new bill for Federal Aid to Education, S. 246, 
is the same as S. 472 passed by the Senate last April 
by a vote of 58-22. Both Democratic and Republican 
senators are sponsoring the bill. It authorizes $300,- 
000,000 to federal aid to assist the states in financing 
their public school systems. 


Moral and Spiritual Values 


A Commission for the Promotion of Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Public Schools has been estab- 
lished by the National Education Association. A 
group report brought to the N. E. A. convention at 
Cleveland in July recommended that 


. . . a Commission be established by the N. E. A. to foster 
and promote the development of moral and spiritual values 
in the public schools, and to issue publications and materials 
thereon for distribution to members of the profession. That 
said Commission shall endeavor to influence the teacher- 
training institutions of the country to recognize a definite 
obligation to prepare teachers who are adequately equipped 
to inculcate moral and spiritual values in the school. Further, 
that the Commission study and investigate mass media 
of communication, with a view to making them constructive 
and wholesome forces in the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values. 

2. That in all N. E. A. publications we call upon teachers 
and school administrators everywhere to reaffirm their faith 
in, and support of, a strong program of moral and spiritual 
values, and pledge their united efforts for its effective teach- 


ing. 
Commenting upon the report to the convention, 
J. Gorham Garrison said, 


We submit that the principles of American democracy are 
rooted in a Christian belief; that the perpetuation of Ameri- 
can democracy is contingent on the moral and spiritual values 
held by the individual; there is not anything in the principle 
of separation of church and state, or religious freedom, or 
in the 1st and 14th amendments to the Constitution which 
forbids or restrains the school’s acknowledgment of goodness 
or power of God. We believe that keeping sectarianism out 
of the public school does not mean elimination of teaching 
the moral or spiritual values; we cannot meet the objective 
of educating the whole child without instruction in moral 
and spiritual values as an integral part of the curriculum; 
and that the teaching of the moral or spiritual values does not 
infringe or take away obligations of the home and church. 


Religion 


“The equality of every soul before Almighty God 
and obedience to ecclesiastical authority are funda- 
mental principles of the Catholic faith,” and ‘The 
policy of admitting Negro children to Catholic schools 
with white pupils is one which we consider our right 
and duty as chief pastor of this archdiocese, regardless 
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of race or nationality.” So wrote Archbishop Joseph 
E. Ritter to parents of children in St. Louis, Mo., 
parochial schools. The suggestion that the penalty of 
excommunication could follow ended action of some 
parents who had sought to deny admission of Negro 
children to the parochial schools attended by their 
children. Negro children continue to attend the Cath- 
olic parochial schools of St. Louis. 


A graduate school of education, together with a 
central library and a degree conferring administrative 
unit, will be the first units established of the proposed 
Christian University in Japan. An option has been 
taken on a three hundred fifty acre site, fifteen miles 
west from the center of Tokyo. A goal of ten million 
dollars has been set for the campaign in the United 
States and Canada, for April 18 through June 5, 1949. 
The project was sponsored in the spring of 1947 by 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
and by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. It is also supported by a great number of 
church boards, as well as other institutions and indi- 
viduals. Requests for information, and any gifts for 
the purpose, may be addressed to the Committee for 
a Christian University in Japan, 214 East 21st Street, 
New York 10, New York. 


The United Board for Christian Colleges in China, 
seeking funds to aid thirteen educational institutions 
in China, has raised by subscription $530,000.00. Of 
this amount $200,000.00 is from Protestant Mission 
Boards, $110,000.00 is from Foundations, and about 
$220,000.00 is from more than 2,300 individuals. 


More than 150 projects planned for Europe, Amer- 
ica, Canada and Latin America are listed in “Invest 
Your Summer,” a catalogue of youth service projects 
planned by 28 American organizations. It is avail- 
able at 10c per copy from the Interdenominational 
Commission on Youth Service Projects, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Over fifty summer service projects were operated 
last year by the American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
High school and college students in several countries 
helped build needed facilities while participating in 
study programs under Quaker leadership. Those in- 
terested in such opportunities for next year may in- 
quire at the address given. 


The Protestant Film Commission, agency of 19 
denominations and 13 interdenominational agencies, 
has completed three feature length motion pictures. 
The first, “Beyond Our Own,” portrays the need for 
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casual churchgoers to participate more through the 
church in community undertakings. It is suggested 
for use in church services, first, and then for places 
where the religious message is infrequently heard, 
such as civic clubs, factories, jails. 

Others in the series will be a documentary on Chris- 
tianity in China, a drama to promote Christian edu- 
cation, a film designed to recruit church school teach- 
ers, a drama on the need for religious and racial toler- 
ance, and films to aid in recruiting ministers and 
missionaries. Like the first, they use professional actors 
and directors, and are being produced in Hollywood. 


Volunteer conscientious objectors were guinea pigs 
in recent experiments showing the effects of diet up- 
on intelligence. Learned intelligent young men whose 
reading fare was the philosophy of Aristotle and 
Santayana soon found that a bare subsistence diet 
would not sustain an interest in philosophy. Their 
reading tastes fell off to detective stories, then to 
Orphan Annie and Dick Tracy in comic strips. When 
they continued eating just above the starvation line 
they found even the comic strips too high-powered, 
intellectually, and they sank into a kind of torpor in 
which they were interested in nothing. 

The diet used is the caloric equivalent of diets in 
some countries of war-torn Europe. 


Theological schools in the United States in the fall 
of 1948 enrolled 18,193 students of whom 4,921 
were veterans. Theological schools are the only type 
of higher educational institution with an increased 
1948 veteran enrollment. 


“When I attended high school in Germany, religion 
was a prescribed subject. We learned many things 
about religion, but the smirk on the teacher’s face 
when discussing certain subjects was more informative 
about his disbelief than a discussion. We got knowl- 
edge of religion, but no inspiration,” says Rudolph M. 
Binder, R. F. D. No. 1, Newtown, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Protestant foreign missions conduct 55,395 churches, 
61,869 Sunday schools, and have a staff of 239,045, 
including 27,577 missionaries, according to Secretary 
Wynn C. Fairfield of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence. Enterprises include schools, colleges, theological 
seminaries, mass communications and radio work, 
rural rehabilitation, programs for industrial communi- 
ties, mass health programs and evangelism campaigns. 
The 108 boards in the United States and Canada which 
are members of the conference expect to spend $150,- 
000,000 during the next five years, about double the 
rate of past spending. 


Approximately 12,000 conscientious objectors 
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served in the Civilian Public Service and in the alter- 
nate service to war. About 6,500 spent an average of 
30 months in prison for their violation of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. They came from 
240 religious denominations and sects. The Mennonite 
group numbered 4,665; the Church of the Brethren 
1,353; the Society of Friends 951; the Methodist 673; 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses 409, and the remainder were 
distributed through various denominations and small 
sects. The number of objectors seems small in view 
of the pacifist movement. The objectors constituted 
a symbol of religious freedom, and the churches in 
general seem so to have regarded them. 


The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, slated for organization in 1950, will in- 
clude the major protestant denominations in one inter- 
denominational organization. It will merge the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
National Protestant Council on Higher Education, the 
Home Missions Council of North America, and the 
United Stewardship Council. 


“The divorce rate of mixed Catholic and Protestant 
marriages is three to four times higher than that of 
couples marrying within their own faiths,” Judson 
T. Landis of Michigan State College told a section of 
the American Sociological Association meeting in Chi- 
cago. “A particular time of stress is when children 
come into the scene.” 


The study covered over 4,000 Michigan couples 
with children. His findings that the greatest percentage 
of Catholic-Protestant marriage failures occurred when 
the mother was of the Protestant faith, he explained 
by reason of the mother’s responsibility for the re- 
ligious up-bringing of the children. His study showed 
further that people who have no religious faith have 
a higher divorce rate than church-goers, a rate even 
higher than when Catholics marry Protestants. 


The American Music Conference, a non-profit edu- 
cational organization, reports that the church is the 
foremost factor in stimulating an interest in music. 
In a nation-wide survey, 35 per cent of all persons 
questioned said that the church had helped increase 
their interest in music. About 29 per cent said movies 
and musical shows along with schools had an equal 
influence. 

When people voted for their music preferences, 
church music and hymns were preferred by more than 
60 per cent of all the people, with popular dance 
music, old favorites and folk tunes, semi-classical, 
cowboy or hillbilly music and classical music follow- 
ing in the order named. 
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The National Federation of Music Clubs includes 
in its biennial programs the stimulation of a spiritual 
revival through the medium of music. 


Fair Hearing 


When a teacher under tenure is entitled to a fair 
hearing before dismissal, what does it take to make 
such a hearing? According to the Committee on Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the essentials of a proper school- 
board hearing are: 

. Adequate notice and statement of charges. 
. Presence of counsel. 
. Testimony of witnesses, under oath or affirma- 


. Right to subpoena witnesses. 

. Restriction of evidence to charges. 

. Right of argument on evidence and law. 

. Stenographic transcript of evidence and argu- 
ment. 

8. Consideration of evidence and argument by en- 
tire schoolboard. 

9. Vote of majority of entire schoolboard. 

The outlines of the “Essentials of a Schoolboard 
Hearing” are discussed in a recent 23-page pamphlet 
from the committee, which can be had at 25 cents from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Contests 


A prize contest on Haiti’s contribution to the inde- 
pendence of the American republics has been an- 
nounced, open to graduate or undergraduate stu- 
dents in the United States. First prize will consist 
of a trip to Haiti during the exposition which will 
commemorate the 200th anniversary of the founding 
or Port-au-Prince, or a cash award of $1,000. A sec- 
ond prize of $500 is offered. For information write 
the Secretary, Prize Essay Contest, Haitian Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 

High school poetry manuscripts will be considered 
for inclusion in the “Annual Anthology of High 
School Poetry,” if sent before March 25 to the Na- 
tional High School Poetry Association, 3210 Selby 
Avenue, Los Angeles 34, California. Each effort must 
carry the statement that “The verse entitled is 
my own personal effort,” and information of the 
author’s high school and home address. 

The prize awards of $400 each for research studies 
on “any aspect of the professional problems and con- 
tributions of women” will be given by Pi Lambda 
Theta, National Association for Women in Educa- 
tion. Inquiries should be addressed to Alice H. Hay- 
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den, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton. 


Study Habits 


When teachers gave “poor work habits” and * 
ability to study” as the cause for pupil failure in sdieel 
work, the Canadian Council for Educational Research 
analyzed 38 books devoted to the teaching of how to 
study. A total of 517 suggested study habits and skills 
were found to be mentioned. In order of the frequency 
of appearance, here are the study tips mentioned 20 or 
more times, as reported in The Educational Review 
(Saint John, New Brunswick, Volume LIX, Number 


4, page 11). 


Seek and acquire a motive. 34 
Plan a reasonable time budget for day and 

week . 29 
Have a neat and carefully thought- -out sys- 

tem of taking notes. ;, 29 
Use ways of developing concentration 27 
Take positive attitudes toward task. 26 
Realize necessity of attitudes of alertness, 

confidence, attention in reading ‘ 26 
Exercise physical care during study _.. 25 
Improve vocabulary : ; 25 
Have proper place to work. ; 24 
Avoid distractions from within. 24 
Read critically . : 24 
Organize material read under headings 

andtopics. ‘ . ' 24 
Apply knowledge learned. : 23 
Avoid immature habits of reading 23 
Use differential rates of reading for differ- 

ent types of material. ; 23 
Make use of tables of contents’. 23 
Organize the preliminary notes; use out- 

line. 23 
Do preliminary bibliographical work for 

written reports. 23 
Select main points of a lecture and take 

adequate but not too copious notes 23 
Use internal motives. ‘ 22 
Use objective study scales, questionnaires 

on study habits, spelling graphs. 22 
Use various types of speed exercises, drills, 

tests, in reading. ; , , 22 
Read for different purposes. : ; 22 
Mark books intelligently  . , 22 
Know the necessary preliminary activities 

with a new book . : 22 
Collect ideas and facts for written reports 22 
Form habit of not giving arene 

effort . 21 
Make brief outlines , : ; ; 21 


Do not hesitate to memorize definitions, 
formulas, dates, provided you under- 
stand them 

Prepare materials and place for work 

Use habits of positive attack 

Use dictionary often 

Know parts of a book : 

Make use of aids to the thinking process as as 
a whole, scientific attitudes, etc. 

Use all the varied library resources . 


Camp Experience 


Teachers in India are trying to perfect processes of 
teaching citizenship to undergird their new independ- 
ence. One hundred twenty teachers of Tamilnad gath- 
ered for a citizenship training camp at Mettur Camp. 
In The South Indian Teacher (October, 1948) of 
Madras, S. Ramanathan of the Karur Municipal High 
School gives a humorous report of the ten-day exper- 
ience, and comments: 

“Apart from the physical overhauling that we had, 
I have to make mention of the moral and intellectual 
clean up that we had. Just on the eve of my journey to 
Mettur Camp I was an unbeliever and doubting Thom- 
as in the new scheme. I went to scoff at the new dis- 
pensation but I came back to pray. Till then I was a 
typical product of the Madras University with a store 
of book learning to my credit. I carried myself erect 
with a superior air never bending down, even when a 
thorn ran into my legs. I relied on my wife to see 
whether I had my buttons on and I depended on my 
child to see whether I had my shoes on. Life in the 
camp has changed my angle of vision. It has rubbed 
off the superfluous projections in my physical anat- 
omy and it has swept off the cobwebs of snobbery in 
my intellectual make up. It has made me self reliant 
and useful to others, an asset to the community of 
which I am a member. It has taught something of the 
sanctity of manual labour and enabled me to see that 
a cup of coffee personally made is sweeter than a cup 
of coffee bought in hotels. It is not by exploiting others, 
not by grabbing things for ourselves that we can be 
happy. It is only by being useful to the community at 
large and by giving out the best in us for the welfare 
of others that we can be truly happy.” 


Professional 


Teachers wishing to take out individual member- 
ship in the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession may do so by sending individual dues of $2.00 
per year to The World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, William G. Carr, Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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All states now have some form of retirement pro- 
tection for teachers. 


“I would have one teacher for every five or ten pu- 
pils,” says Hal Boyle, describing his ideal school in a 
syndicated Associated Press dispatch. “Their job 
would be to try to create in the schoolroom the friend- 
ly, cooperative atmosphere that is found in the high- 
est type American home.” 

“The history lesson would always be the same: “Who 
have been the great and good men of the world, and 


what did they do to help people?’ ” 


The Commission on Teacher Education will present 
to the next meeting of the representative assembly of 
the National Education Association an amendment 
proposing new members of the National Education 
Association be limited to candidates who are degree 
graduates of four-year colleges approved by the pro- 
fession for the preparation of teachers. The amend- 
ment would have to lie on the table for a year, to be 
voted upon by the representative assembly of 1950. 


“Why do you continue to teach?”’ A “personal sat- 
isfaction in dealing with children” and the chance “‘to 
make a worthwhile contribution to society” ranked as 
first and second reasons when 625 teachers in exten- 
sion classes conducted by the state teachers colleges of 
Illinois were asked the question. Other reasons in- 
cluded security, salary, short hours, long summer vaca- 
tions, social standing, opportunity for advancement. 
“Teaching is a positive work—lI enjoy it. It helps keep 
me young.” 


A placement bureau for retired Chicago teachers has 
been opened by the Retired Teachers’ Association, non- 
profit organization at 220 South State Street, Chicago. 


Teaching is the largest of the professions. The 
total number of professional persons employed in edu- 
cation in America in 1939-40 was 1,104,283. This is 
more than twice the total number of physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen combined. 


False or misleading advertisements of home study 
courses form 1.1 per cent of 1,299 cases given legal 
review by the Federal Trade Commission during 1947. 
A total of 18,494 advertisements and 9,573 broad- 
cast statements were designated for study as containing 
representations that might be false or misleading. Of 
the questioned advertisements given legal review, per- 
taining to 1,366 commodities, the following per- 
centages were obtained: 


Food (human), 4.7; food (animal), 1.2; drugs, 
55.8; cosmetics, 16.9; devices, 2.2.; specialty and 
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novelty goods, 1.4; automobile, radio, refrigerator, 
and other equipment, 2; home study courses, 1.1. ; to- 
bacco products, 2.2.; and miscellaneous products, 
12.5. 


When 227 occupational groups were ranked by 
scores made in the Army General Classification Test, 
the median for teachers was 9th in the list. 

The scores of 80,533 white enlisted men who had 
been in 227 different civilian occupations were an- 
alyzed by the Personnel Research Section of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office. Scores of the Test correlate 
closely with general intelligence tests. 

By the scores accountants ranked first, mechanical 
engineering students second, medical students third, 
chemists fourth, electrical engineering students fifth, 
writers sixth, civil engineering students seventh, 
chemical engineering students eighth, teachers ninth, 
and lawyers tenth. Other high ranking groups are 
business or public administration students, auditors, 
dentistry students, general bookkeepers, chief clerks, 
stenographers, pharmacists, typists. 


Tests for the intelligence of infants 4-12 weeks 
old include such items as “Does the baby follow with 
its eyes a moving person?” “Does it react to a door 
bell?” “Does it diminish activity upon hearing mv- 
sic?” The tests are being developed by psychologists 
of Northwestern University. 


What makes a good executive? Albert Edward 
Wiggam says in the Chicago Daily News that accord- 
ing to the rating chart for executives used by one large 
copper company, he should (1) Lead by persuasion; 
(2) Develop good men; (3) Bea teacher; (4) Give 
clear instructions; (5) Ask the best of his men. 


The 1948 report of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers discusses the increasing number 
of children of school age and their effect on the econ- 
omy, the inadequate educational plant, the maldistri- 





I know enough . . . to realize the central im- 
portance in society of teachers and the teaching 
function. It has seemed to me that one can, in a 
rough way, assess the chances that a people or na- 
tion will be able to keep its strength and preserve 
its freedom by noting the importance and prestige 
its people attach to teachers and to education. 

-—David E. Lilienthal, Chairman, U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
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bution of educational opportunities among states, and 
the effects of the current college enrolments upon the 
nation’s economic health. 


The Revista de la Asociacion de Maestros of Puerto 
Rico, March, 1948, pictures on its cover a project be- 
ing undertaken by the Teachers Association. Plans 
have been made for constructing a hospital of 200 
beds, a convention hall seating 1,000 people and a 
residence or dormitory building for teachers and their 
families. The buildings are located convenient to the 
University of Puerto Rico and to the headquarters of 
the association at Hato Rey. 


A new profession of vocational counselors is 
emerging, involving more practitioners than are at 
present engaged in many of the older professions, 
Harry A. Jager of the U. S. Office of Education told 
a meeting of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. 


On the basis of a sampling of A. A. S. A. member- 
ship last August, travel expenses to national and re- 
gional meetings is paid for 95 per cent of superin- 
tendents, and A. A. S. A. dues are paid for 42 per cent, 
from school district funds. 


A recent poll of superintendents of 35 out of 45 
large cities reveal teacher-pupil ratios as following: 


TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
8 cities 
13 cities 
7 cities 
7 cities 


Over 35 
32 to 35 
30to32.—«. 
Below 30 . 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
3 cities 
15 cities 
13 cities 
4 cities 


Over 30 
27 to 30 
25 to 27 
Below 25 . 


—From the Newsletter of the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Vol- 
ume III, Number 6, June, 1948. 


“The emphasis in supervision today is toward im- 
proving instruction by stimulating the growth of the 
students,” William A. Liggitt, Principal, Bridgeville 
(Pa.) High School, says in a discussion of ‘Research 
Relating to Educational Supervision in Secondary 
Schools, 1940-1948,” distributed by Xi Chapter of 
the University of Pittsburgh after presentation to a 
branch luncheon meeting of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Research Association. “The supervisory pro- 
gram appears to be more successful when teachers are 
encouraged through democratic processes to take in- 
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ventory of their problems and review critically their 
everyday school activities.” 


The average age when students made decisions to 
become teachers was 15.5 years, according to Edwin 
M. Boshart, who gave a questionnaire to 545 Indiana 
high school seniors in a master’s thesis reported in 
The Teachers College Journal, November, 1948. 
Eighteen per cent of the students indicated they de- 
sired to become teachers, 3 out of 10 of them boys. 
Girls made their decision to teach a year earlier than 
did the boys. A majority of the students expressed 
preference for high school teaching, and about a third 
spoke of teaching as a “stepping stone” to other oc- 
cupations. 


When the United States Chamber of Commerce 
surveyed the preparation of 861,845 public school 
teachers employed during 1946-47 they found that 
over half—53%—had less than college graduation to 
prepare them to teach. Four-year college graduates 
to the number of 290,443 were found and there were 
113,764 with training beyond college graduation. 
Without any college training whatever were 61,191. 


In terms of median salary, schools and colleges ap- 
peared to pay Ph.D. holders $1,200 a year more than 
M.A. holders, reports Paul S. Burnham in an investiga- 
tion of psychologists in Connecticut, reported in School 
and Society, February 8, 1947, page 105, covering 84 
people. The degree differential in government and in- 
dustry was $1,200; in military service, it was prac- 
tically negligible; in hospitals and private guidance 
centers it was $900. Salaries increased generally with 
experience. The median 1945 salary reported by the 
84 Connecticut psychologists was $3,900. 


“I get more ‘thank you’s’ in one afternoon on this 
job than I received in 12 years of school teaching,” 
says Donald C. Beckord, chief guide at Hoover Dam, 
as reported in The Reclamation Era, October, 1947, 
page 210. 


Atom Helps 


The three most useful pamphlets to teachers in giv- 
ing instruction on the atomic age as named by Fred- 
erick H. Bair in the Bulletin to the Schools of New 
York State (November, 1948, page 87) are: 

Living in the Atomic Age, a resource unit for teach- 
ers in secondary schools, edited by Harold C. Hand. 
University of Illinois. December, 1946. 

The Challenge of Atomic Energy, a resource unit 
and discussion guide for teachers and group leaders, 
by Cracy, Evans, Gotlieb and Light. Teachers Col- 
lege. New York City. 1948. 
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Operation Atomic Vision, a teacher-learner unit for 
high school students, National Association of High 
School Principals, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1948. 


There were 35 per cent more public employees 
in April, 1947, than in April, 1940. About 5,900,000 
federal, state, and local government employees 
earned $1,100,000,000 in April, 1947. Public employ- 
ment continues to shift from the federal to the state 
and local government level. The changing composi- 
tion of public employment is shown in the tabulation 
covering the period 1940-1947: 
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Population Grows 


The population of the United States was about 
148,000,000 at the end of 1948. The increase in pop- 
ulation of 2,500,000 was a result of the high birth 
rate and a low death rate. Births for 1948 totaled over 
3,650,000, about six per cent below the all time high 
of 3,910,000 established in 1947. The death rate in 
1948 was a little over 9.9 per thousand, about one and 
one-half per cent under the rate in 1946, the previous 
minimum. 


Marriages in 1948 were about 1,850,000, the third 
highest figure in our history. 


The life expectancy of 66.5 years was reached in 
1947 by policy holders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Six years have been added to the 
life expectancy of Americans since 1937. 


More than half the nation’s population moves to 
new homes between 1940 and 1947. The migration 
of 70,000,000 people was largely determined by job 
opportunities. Persons with more education move 
more often than persons with limited education. 
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The average expectation of life at birth in the 
United States was 66.69 years in 1946, having in- 
creased from 49.24 years at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, says the Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


Health 


Men in infantry divisions while in heavy combat 
frequently had 250 neuropsychiatric casualties for ev- 
ery 1,000 men, while men in the troops who stayed 
in the United States had only 50 cases for every 1,000, 
The combat cases were usually treated successfully near 
the battle front imediately after the first symptoms of 
mental breakdown appeared. 

George Thorman in “Toward Mental Health,” Pub- 
lic Affairs pamphlet number 120, estimates that 8 mil- 
lion persons would profit from expanded psychiatric 
programs in the United States. 


Mental patients occupy more than half of the hos- 
pital beds in the United States Public Health Service. 
About ten million of the current population are ex- 
pected to require hospitalization for mental illness at 
some time in their lives. 


Tooth decay in children of the Oak Park, Illinois, 
schools has been cut 50 per cent. ‘The value of regu- 
lar examination is shown in these figures,” according 
to Dr. W. O. Olsen, chairman of the dental health 
committee. Cooperation of 72 Oak Park dentists who 
donate their time yield such fruits after a campaign 
lasting nine years. 


The diphtheria death rate has been pushed down 
13.13 per 100,000 in 1923 to 0.53 per 100,000 in 
1947, in 88 cities of 100,000 or more population, ac- 
cording to a report in the Journal of The American 
Medical Association, August 21, 1948, page 1525. 


During the past quarter century, death rates from 
pneumonia and influenza decreased nearly 90 per 
cent in the age range twenty to forty-four years. 


In 1945 only 346 cases of smallpox were reported 
in the entire country. Thirteen states and the District 
of Columbia were completely free of the disease. Only 
5 cases of smallpox were reported in Canada in the 
same year. As recently as 1930, 48,920 cases of small- 
pox were reported in the United States. Rhode Island 
has not had a case of smallpox since 1928. 


The complete eradication of smallpox in the United 
States is in sight. In 1947 there were only 173 cases of 
the disease. This is a reduction of more than 98 pet 
cent in a decade. Seventeen states and the District of 
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Columbia had no cases in 1947, six other states report- 
ing only one case each. The smallpox problem is now 
largely concentrated in some of the midwestern and 
southwestern states. 

In all of Canada last year there was not a single 
case of smallpox reported, says the statistical bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, June 


1948, page 6. 


It is estimated that during the school year, half of 
our school children in the United States are infected 
with athletes foot. 


There are no mad dogs in England. Not a single 
case of rabies has been reported in Great Britain for 
twenty-five years. By contrast, during the five year 
period 1940-1945, some 45,235 cases of rabies were 
reported in the United States, 90 per cent affecting 
dogs. Contamination by rabid animals jeopardized 
150,000 human lives. The infected men, women, and 
children were saved from developing hydrophobia by 
special medical treatment, expensive and time con- 
suming. The continent of North America can be rid 
of rabies within a few years, according to Tibor Koeves 
in Hygeia, July 1948, page 498. 


The British Columbia Teachers Federation has had 
a Medical Services Association in effect since 1942. It 
offers to members medical, hospital, and accident cov- 
erage 12 months of the year. 


Adult blind men numbering 23 in ages 19-49 years 
were enrolled in the Romney Diagnostic Adjustment 
Center for Adult Blind operated by the West Virginia 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation in Charleston. 
Ten were totally blind, nine had approximately 20-200 
vision, and four had only light perception. After a 
training period of 6 weeks, reports Supervisor Wade 
O. Stalnaker, vocational plans were made. Industrial 
placement was recommended for 12, and 2 each for 
piano tuning, agricultural work, home industries, shel- 
tered workshops; 2 withdrew early in the training 
period, and for one further medical diagnosis and 
treatment was recommended. Some of the trainees on 
an assembly line reached standard commercial begin- 
ner production rate during the training period. Five 
were promptly placed in jobs. 

Officials were interested to note that two adults who 
had recently lost their sight made a quicker adjustment 
to travel than two who had been blind since childhood. 


Medical Education 


“Applicants with at least minimal pre-medical re- 
quirements outnumber our maximum teaching facili- 
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ties by 7 or 8 to 1,” reports Dean Charles A. Brown of 
the college of medicine of Ohio State University. “We 
are now desperately in need of more and better trained 
physicians in practically every specialty, as well as for 
the general practice of medicine in this country. With- 
out another immediate international emergency, the 
potential opportunities for every well-trained physi- 
cian are now world-wide.” World medicine, he says, 
“looks to American medicine not only for leadership 
in ideas but for actual practitioners.” He thinks the cost 
of medical education must continue to rise, because of 
the nature of emerging scientific diagnostic and thera- 
peutic procedures. 

There are an estimated 21,878 students seeking ad- 
mission to the 5,502 openings in 67 medical schools 
from whom reports were obtained in a survey by Dean 
William S. Guthrie of Ohio State University. There 
are 77 such schools in the nation. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education reports that facilities for 
training doctors have increased 13 per cent from 1910- 
1940, while during the three decades the population 
of the United States increased 43 per cent. The Com- 
mission predicts “‘an acute shortage of doctors” by 
1960. Fred C. Zapffe of Chicago, secretary of the as- 
sociation of American medical colleges, is reported to 
have written Junior Dean Guthrie, concerning “the 
cry that we need more medical schools,” that “We in 
the business know that we do not. Medical Education 
is our job and we keep in close touch with every phase 
of it.’” Junior Dean Guthrie, counselor of students in 
Ohio State’s College of Arts and Sciences, says, 

“If a student earns all A’s and B’s, has completed 
all requirements for admission to medical school and 
has the personal qualifications, it is not an easy job 
to explain that there is no room for him—especially 
if he comes back with the question, ‘Don’t we need 
more doctors?’ ”’ 


A like survey of dentistry by Dean Guthrie shows 
that “less than a fourth of the individuals who apply 
this year will be admitted for 1948.” The Council on 
Dental Education of the American Dental Association 
is reported considering expansion of dental training 
facilities, above the 40 schools of dentistry now train- 
ing men. There were reported 4,209 applications for 
634 places in freshman classes of 10 reporting vet- 
erinary schools. Such schools have recently been added 
by the University of California at Davis, Calif., and 
by the University of Illinois. 


The cost of becoming a physician and equipping 
one’s self to begin practice is estimated at $30,000. 
The net income of private physicians last year ran 
about $9,884. 


In the 1,245 schools of nursing given state accredita- 
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tion January 1, 1948, there were 74 student nurses 
per school. Of the 435,000 registered professional 
nurses in this country 65.4 per cent were active, accord- 
ing to Facts About Nursing, 1948, a publication of 
the American Nurses’ Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 


Pharmaceutical education in 65 colleges and uni- 
versities is being studied in a country-wide survey di- 
rected by E. C. Elliott. The plans for the survey include 
a study of the supply and future demand for trained 
pharmacists ; the practices of the colleges of pharmacy 
as to the admission, guidance, selection, and training 
of students; analysis of present-day prescriptions to 
determine the knowledge required of the profession- 
ally trained pharmacist, the relation of pharmaceutical 
education to business and industry ; the role of pharm- 
acy in medical care; the qualifications of faculty mem- 
bers and the conditions of faculty service in the col- 
leges of pharmacy; the relation of the requirements 
for licenses to the programs of training of the sci- 
entific specialist now required by the rapidly growing 
pharmaceutical industries and for pharmaceutical re- 
search. 


It is estimated that there are 70,000 deaf persons 
in the United States. The National Association of the 
Deaf has just launched as an official publication The 
Silent Worker. The September issue Volume I, No. 
1, contains articles on the special education of the deaf 
and “The Parent’s Department,” with suggestions for 
parents of deaf children. Phi Delta Kappan Robert M. 
Greenmun is one of the editorial executives of the 
magazine and is secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of the Deaf. Subscriptions to the maga- 
zine, at $3.50 per year, should be sent to 982 Cragmont 
Avenue, Berkeley 8, California. 





There were 2,285,539 marriages and 613,000 di- 
vorces in 1946. 


Family 


Disciplinary court handled 607,086 cases of court 
martial in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
out of a total personnel of 4,768,215 men in the serv- 
ice during the war. After studying the case histories of 
500 navy prisoners whom he interviewed personally, 
Commodore Robert J. White, in a report on naval 
discipline says that 85 per cent of the offenders came 
from “broken homes.” 

“The broad experience of this survey confirms the 
conclusion that a home marked by divorce, desertion, 
drunkenness, or discord does not produce a self-disci- 
plined youth.” 














The medium age of men at their first marriage was 
24.7 years, Paul C. Glick reported to a section meet. 
ing of the American Sociological Society. The medium 
age for women at first marriage was 21.4 years. In 
81 per cent of the cases the existing family was the 
first marriage for both husband and wife; in 11 per 
cent of the cases either husband or wife had been 
married more than once, and in 7 per cent both hus. 
band and wife had been married more than once. 


There are 7,000,000 bachelors in the United States. 
The mortality rate for bachelors is 42 per cent higher 
than for married men; they are twice as prone to fatal 
accidents, three times as likely to be found in a mental 
institution. Bachelors have higher percentages for 
homicide, suicide, and alcoholism, according to an 
article in Newsweek magazine, November 29, 1948, 
page 17. 


The average house put on sale in 1947 in the United 
States sold for $11,094, according to a survey by the 
United Industrial Associates, Inc., of Washington. 
The cost of the same house and lot in 1946 was $9,- 
749, and in 1939 it was $4,599. In Chicago the average 
house and lot went for $13,114, as compared with 
$11,350 in 1946 and $5,232 in 1939, says the report 
of the survey in The Chicago Sun-Times. 


A man at age 40, with maximum earnings of $3,500 
per year, in 1946 was worth a present economic value 
of $33,700, based upon future expected earnings of 
$48,200, discounted at the rate of 21/ per cent, ac- 
cording to the estimates of Louis I. Dublin and Alfred 
J. Lotka in The Money Value of a Man (Ronald Press, 
1946.) They estimate that rearing a child to age 18 
in the family at the $2,500 income level represents a 
direct expenditure of about $7,700. 





A white woman and a Negro man seeking to marry 
each other upset a California law that for 76 years 
had prohibited such marriages and had barred the in- 
termarriage of white with Mongolians or Malayans. 
The California Supreme Court in October declared 
the law violated the U. S. Constitution, with its guar- 
antee of equal rights to all citizens regardless of race, 
creed, or religion. 

Affidavits filed with the Supreme court stated that 
both were members of the Catholic Church, and that 
the church did not disapprove of their marriage. 

Of the 48 states, some 29 have or have had laws 
the constitutionality of which is questioned by the 
decision. 

“Marriage is something more than a civil contract 
subject to regulation by the state,” said Justice Roger 
Trainer, in the majority opinion. “In view of this there 
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can be no prohibition of marriage except for an im- 
portant social objective, and then only by reasonable 
means . . . Legislation limiting such rights must be 
based on more than prejudice and must refrain from 
oppressive discrimination.” 


Twenty-five per cent of Roman Catholics make 
mixed marriages with other faiths, according to 
Clement S. Mihanovich of St. Louis University. 


How much money do students spend for necessary 
things while attending the public schools? When sixty- 
one high school students of Francisco, Indiana, 
kept weekly records, they found the year’s average was 
$94.50. For twenty-six seventh and eighth grade pupils, 
the per capita annual average was $67.32. The report is 
by Floyd E. Tyree in “A Study of the Extra Cost of 
Free Education,” master’s thesis at the Indiana State 
Teachers College of Terre Haute. 


It costs about $885 for a student to attend one of 
the Illinois state teachers colleges for one year, ac- 
cording to a survey of 634 students by William Zeigel. 
The figure in 1946 was $445 on a like survey, which 
however, did not include clothing and laundry. An 
increase of $188 was reported for food and room costs. 
The data came from 401 men and 233 women. 


Journalism 


There are about 25,000 student newspapers, maga- 
zines, and yearbooks published in schools below the 
college level in the United States. Approximately 
750,000 boys and girls are members of the staffs of 
these papers. About 85 per cent of the members of 
the staffs go on to higher institutions of education. 
In the publication of their school newspaper, they 
raise and extend annually over 16 million dollars per 
year, according to Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 320-24 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 


The 137 Negro newspapers in 1945 had a combined 
circulation of 1,809,060, reaching over 50 per cent 
of the 3,141,883 Negro families reported in the Six- 
teenth Census of the United States; salaries of the 
Negro editors running as high as $35,000 to $50,000 
per year, according to Doxey A. Wilkerson, in the 
Journal of Negro Education, Falf, 1947, page 511. 
Sixty-three per cent of Negro urban dwelling units 
were covered by the Audit Bureau Circulation re- 
ported circulation of 22 Negro newspapers. 


Of 228 advisers to publications in senior high 
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schools of the United States, 27 received some finan- 
cial compensation and 106 received some form of 
school duty compensation. No compensation of any 
kind is given 80 advisers. Of those reporting com- 
pensation, the amount ranged from 60 to 200 dollars 
per year. In the case of only 8 persons is the adviser- 
ship of the publication written into the contract. These 
are some of the facts reported by Charles F. Troxell 
in ‘What Price Advisership?” published by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 


After two years of investigation and visitation, 
journalism schools and departments in thirty-four 
colleges and universities have been accredited by the 
American Council of Education for Journalism. Earl 
English was executive secretary of the American Coun- 
cil of Education for Journalism group which studied 
one hundred twenty institutions granting degrees in 
journalism. Approval was given separately to se- 
quences of courses in news and editorial, radio jour- 
nalism, advertising, advertising management, news- 
paper management, community journalism, agricul- 
tural journalism, home economics journalism, pictorial 
journalism, magazine, science journalism, informa- 
tive writing, communications and public opinion. 
Schools on the list will be asked to submit to re- 
examination within a five-year period, it is announced. 
The institutions accredited in one or more sequences 
were: 


University of California. 
University of Colorado. 
Columbia University. 
Emory University. 
University of Georgia. 
University of Illinois. 
Indiana University. 

Iowa State College. 

State University of Iowa. 
University of Kansas. 
Kansas State College. 
University of Kentucky. 
Louisiana State University. 
Marquette University. 
University of Michigan. 
University of Minnesota. 
University of Missouri. 
Montana State University. 
Northwestern University. 
Ohio State University. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
University of Oklahoma. 
University of Oregon. 
Pennsylvania State College. 
Rutgers University. 

South Dakota State College. 
University of Southern California. 
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Stanford University. 

Syracuse University. 
University of Texas. 

Texas State College for Women. 
University of Washington. 
Washington & Lee University. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Audio - Visual 


Since 1930 courses in beginning Spanish have 
been offered by the Phoenix Union High School 
through radio station KTAR. Some three hundred 
persons are known to be listening to the current se- 
ries, and participating in the studies. Those wishing 
to do so are permitted to take an examination for 
credit at the Phoenix Union High School. A few 
people take the examinations but more report they 
learn for business and personal reasons. 


A college credit course in history is being offered 
by the University of Louisville and radio station 
WHAS. It begins a “College by Radio” series, com- 
bining radio broadcasts and courses. The National 
Broadcasting Company, expecting other universities 
to follow the pattern, is working with the university 
in this project. 


A radio course in Spanish from Ohio State Uni- 
versity station WOSU at 11 o'clock daily is estimated 
to enlist a class of 2,000 persons. 


The Wisconsin State Radio Council was authorized 
by its legislature in 1945 “to plan, construct, and 
develop a state system of radio broadcasting for the 
presentation of educational, informational, and pub- 
lic service programs.” A network of eight stations 
is planned. Funds for the first two frequency modu- 
lation stations were appropriated by the 1945 legisla- 
ture and are now on the air. The next two stations, 
authorized in 1947, are now being built. 


The Wisconsin School of the Air is now in its 
eighteenth year. The 1948-49 program broadcasts 
each week ten courses for elementary schools, two 
each school day. They are planned and originated by 
WHA, University of Wisconsin. Teachers’ manuals 
are prepared for each course. 


FM radio stations are operated by Purdue, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
other universities. The FCC has set aside twenty chan- 
nels for non-commercial FM use. 


School-to-home electrical equipment has served 
more than 500 individual students in the state of 
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Iowa which began such service in September, 1939, 
Two-way telephone installations connect the child in 
the home with a school classroom. The district is re. 
paid the cost of installations, maintenance, and line 
rental from state funds. The pupils using the equip. 
ment can hear all that goes on in the classroom, and 
by pressing a talk key, the two way feature permits 
him to be heard by the other students in the regular 
classroom. Several of the students who have gone to 
schools by way of school-to-home equipment have 
graduated as valedictorians, and in two cases such stu- 
dents have been elected class presidents. 


“Sources of Teaching Material,” a twelve-page bul- 
letin, lists sources of teaching material in the audio- 
visual field. Written by Katherine Williams, it is a 
publication of the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the Ohio State University and may be ordered for 
twenty cents from the Mailing Room, Journalism 
Building, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Church Membership 


Church membership in the United States in 1947 
included 53 per cent of the population, according to 
the magazine Christian Herald. Total membership in 
1947 numbered 77,386,188. This is a gain of 3,713,- 
006 over 1946. Protestant denominations reported 
46,149,676, a little more than 60 per cent of the total. 
Roman Catholics reported 25,286,178, a little more 
than 33 per cent, as of January 1, 1947. The Jewish 
Congregations for whom there have been no new of- 
ficial figures since 1936, last listed 4,641,000. 

A collection of such statistics is handicapped by 
varying definitions of church membership in the 
United States. One definition of church membership 
includes all persons in the cultural, racial, or nation- 
ality groups served; this definition is used generally 
by the Jewish Congregation groups and the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. A definition broadly followed 
by the Catholic Churches includes all baptized persons, 
of whatever age. The third definition, generally agreed 
upon by the Protestant Churches, includes all persons 
who have come into full membership: adults only, 
or from the age of around thirteen years up. 

The figures of church membership in 1947 may be 
compared with those of 1890, when the percentage 
of the nation’s people claimed by the official statisti- 
cians of religious matters was only 22 per cent. 


Higher Education 


Men outnumber women nearly 3 to 1 in 1948 en- 
rolment in colleges and universities of the United 
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States, says an Office of Education report, from which 
also comes the following tabulation by type of insti- 


tution: 


Total Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions, 
1947 and 1948, by Type of Institution 
Change 
Number Per Cent 


Type of Institution Fall 1947 Fall 1948 
+72,000 +3.1 


All Institutions 2,338,000 2,410,000 
Universities, col- 
leges & profes- 
sional schools 
Teachers colleges 
Junior colleges 
Negro institutions 


+4.1 
+4.9 
—5.0 
4.1 


+78,000 
+ 8,000 
—11,000 
— 3,000 


1,883,000 
162,000 
219,000 

74,000 


1,961,000 
170,000 
208,000 

71,000 


College enrollment figures released by the Office 
of Education, based upon returns from practically all 
of the Nation’s 1,800 institutions of higher learning, 
show a total enrollment of 2,410,000 the peak enroll- 
ment in higher education history. Of this number 
486,267 are studying at 20 institutions, as follows: 


Total Enrollment 
47,647 
43,469 
28,567 
28,000 
27,243 
25,920 
23,929 
23,788 
23,131 
22,740 
22,353 
21,002 
19,698 
19,676 
19,526 
18,644 
18,617 
18,455 
17,212 
16,650 


Institution 
. New York University 
. University of California 
. City College of New York 
. Columbia University 
. University of Minnesota 
. University of Illinois 
. Ohio State University 
. Northwestern University 
. University of Indiana 
. University of Southern California 
. University of Wisconsin 
. University of Michigan 
. Syracuse University 
. University of Texas 
. University of Pittsburgh 
. University of Pennsylvania 
. Boston University 
. Wayne University 
. Temple University 
. University of Washington 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


One-fourth of 25,000 students enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are married. 


All 48 states, 4 U. S. territories, and 40 other coun- 
tries were represented in the 31,155 students enrolled 
at Ohio State University during 1947-48. New York 
with 633 and Pennsylvania with 265 led the roll of 
states outside Ohio, which sent 27,936; India sent 
49 students to Ohio State, China 42, Canada 27, 
Turkey 20, and Egypt 19. 


Fewer women college students are majoring in 
home economics. In 1941, about 17 per cent of all 
women students were home economics majors; in 
1947-48 the percentage had dropped to 111/, per cent. 
These figures of a result of a survey of 388 institu- 
tions by The U. S. Office of Education reported in 
“Home Economics in Degree-granting Institutions, 
1947-48” (Misc. 2557). 
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During 1948 13,420 alumni, former students and 
friends of Ohio State University contributed $311,600 
to its “Development Fund.” It supports projects of 
the university not financed through appropriations of 
the general assembly, including fellowships and re- 
searchers in many fields. 


“The name junior college has become a distinct 
liability. It implies diminutive and unchallenging con- 
notations. It does not constitute an accurate descrip- 
tion of the nature and functions of the institution. It 
tends to concentrate the thinking of students, faculty 
and patrons alike on the university preparatory cur- 
riculum to the exclusion of the terminal function.” 
This community college or this community institute 
would better describe the purposes of researches of 
14 years according to a statement of colleges adopted 
by the National Council of State Schools and School 
Officers. They advocate a community college be lo- 
cated within commuting distance of all youth of the 
state. Research indicates that students beyond the dis- 
tance 6 to 10 miles are at a handicap to attendance, 
and that there is relatively little commuting around 
the radius of 45 miles. 

A minimum enrollment of 175 to 200 students is 
suggested, and a preference suggested for lodging 
students of 800 to 1,000 students, making possible 
a program of technical and vocational training. 


Money handled by campus organizations has been 
audited at the Ohio State University since 1920. Last 
year they handled more than $2,066,000. 


Student fees provided 26 per cent of the cost of 
higher education in 1920, 35 per cent in 1940, and an 
estimated 36 per cent in 1947, according to Controller 
Hungate of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
In 1920, private philanthropy constituted 43 per cent 
of institutional income in higher education, in 1940 18 
per cent, and less today. 


Latin American studies are increasing in American 
institutions of higher learning. From three hundred 
eighty-three colleges and universities reporting such 
courses in 1946-47, the number has grown to eight 
hundred sixteen colleges and universities offering a 
total of two thousand seventy-two courses. 


The University of Delaware announces the policy 
of admitting qualified Negroes to any courses not 
already available to them at the State’s Negro college. 
The University of Arkansas has also decided to admit 
Negroes to its graduate and professional schools. 
These actions follow the U. S. Supreme Court ruling 
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in a case brought from the Oklahoma law school that 
states must provide equal opportunities to applicants 
regardless of race, at the time these opportunities are 
available to any one group. New opportunities for 
Negroes in graduate study are expected. 


Negro Education 


Since 1942 there has been a gradual reduction in 
differentials between white and Negro teachers’ sal- 
aries in a majority of the states providing separate 
educational facilities for white and Negro pupils. 
Leander L. Boykin writing in the Journal of Negro 
Education, ascribes this to the large number of law 
suits instituted in recent years. In 1900 Negro teach- 
ers in 13 Southern states received an average of $105 
per year, while white teachers received $175 per year. 
Negro teachers received in salaries 60 per cent of 
the average for white teachers. In 1910 the percentage 
was 50, in 1920 the percentage was 52, in 1930 the 
percentage was 45. In 1944-45 the ratio ranged from 
Mississippi's 35.51 per cent to North Carolina’s 122 
per cent. States basing salaries upon training and expe- 
rience find that Negro teachers promptly invest salary 
increases in additional training. Reports of many dis- 
tricts now indicate that the average training of Negro 
teachers is greater than the average training of the 
white teachers in the system. 


The Southern Governors’ Conference meeting in 
Savannah, Georgia on December 13, 1948, announced 
plans and allocation of funds to begin regional co- 
operation in graduate and professional education in 
the South. 

The Eightieth Congress killed a bill approving such 
regional institutions when it was referred back to the 
committee for further consideration of an amend- 
ment prohibiting the establishment of segregated 
schools or services under the regional compact. Negro 
educators are almost unanimous in opposition to the 
segregated aspects of the proposed institutions. Says 
Charles H. Thompson in an editorial in the Journal 
of Negro Education (Vol. XVIII, No. 1), 

“An overwhelming majority of Negroes and many 
Southern white people have come to the conclusion 
that you cannot have ‘separate but equal’ educational 
provisions even in theory, and that least of all is it pos- 
sible in the graduate and professional fields. They 
agree wholly with the conclusion of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights, that the very act of seg- 
regation is per se an act of discrimination. 

“Nowhere in the country can one produce a single 
example where ‘separate but equal’ educational oppor- 
tunity is provided by public funds. In each of the 17 
states which require segregation by law, there is at 
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least one state-supported Negro college. In no one 
of these instances is the Negro college equal to the 
comparable public higher institution for white stu- 
dents. Accordingly, Negroes conclude that these states 
are either unable or unwilling to provide ‘separate 
but equal’ educational opportunity, and they do not 
see how separate regional schools will give them any 
more equality. 

“Segregated regional graduate and professional 
programs are unnecessary in practice, and represent 
a backward step in the educational progress of the 
South. A dozen or more instances are cited where in- 
tegrated education is taking place in the South, with 
everyone the better off for the experience. Moreover, 
white Southern educators and students, particularly 
in the graduate and professional fields, have indi- 
cated in numerous polls and in other ways that not 
only is there but little opposition to the admission of 
Negroes to the universities now attended almost ex- 
clusively by white students, but that the most econom- 
ical thing to do is to provide for such integration. 

“Even if it were possible to have ‘separate but 
equal’ regional graduate and professional schools in 
theory, they would not only be uneconomical but un- 
attainable in actual practice. As an example of the 
uneconomical aspect of segregated regional schools, 
a recent action of the Council is instructive. It has 
been proposed that the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
at Auburn, Alabama, and the University of Georgia at 
Athens, Georgia, provide training in veterinary med- 
icine for white students in the Southeastern states; 
and that Tuskegee Institute, also in Alabama, provide 
veterinary medical training for the Negroes in the 
17 Southern states. At a conference held on this ques- 
tion by the Council on October 6, 1948, it was re- 
ported that: ‘Representatives from all three schools 
states that they face major problems in securing ade- 
quate staff and adequate clinical material. . . . An 
additional difficulty is the fact that API and Tuskegee 
must draw on the same geographic area for clinical 
material.’ Here you not only have unnecessary dupli- 
cation of facilities at API and Tuskegee, but even 
more important, you have direct competition for clin- 
ical material which is essential for the efficient opera- 
tion of both... . 

‘Any unbiased examination of the practical possi- 
bilities of segregated regional graduate work, as fat 
as Negroes are concerned, reveals that it would be 
practically impossible to establish even one regional 
graduate school for Negroes which could equal any 
one of several in state universities for white students 
in the South at the present time. (And I might add 
parenthetically that would be foolish to attempt it.) 
For example, graduate work is offered in at least one 
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ublic institution for white students in each of the 
17 Southern states in an average of 50 different fields ; 
and graduate work leading to the doctorate is offered 
by at least one public institution for white students 
in each of 12 states. From the point of view of teach- 
ers alone (white and Negro), it would be impossible 
to staff even one regional university for Negroes 
which would be competent to give graduate work in 
half of the fields now offered to white students in 
the average Southern state, to say nothing about pro- 
viding a program leading to the doctorate which could 
by any stretch of the imagination be equal to the work 
now given at the University of Texas, the University 
of North Carolina, the University of Missouri, or the 
University of Oklahoma, just to mention a few. 

“Other examples could be given in other fields. . . . 

“Ten years of experience with such inferior grad- 
uate provisions as have been established has convinced 
them that no graduate and professional work for the 
time being would be better than what has been and 
can be provided. And especially is this true, since 
such work has been and is provided at the expense 
of the undergraduate program which is uniformly 
sub-standard. Negroes are convinced that the only 
way to provide graduate and professional work for 
Negroes equal to that provided for white students 
in the South is on an integrated basis. Thus, they 
think it would be short-sighted indeed to accept any 
compromise which would jeopardize the attainment 
of this objective, as well as that of developing a first- 
class undergraduate program. 

“There are sufficient instances of integration on this 
level in the South to suggest that a well conceived and 
honestly administered plan for integration in the grad- 
uate and professional fields would be successful.” 


Research 


When 983 manufacturers were surveyed by the 
Patents and Research Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 750 reported that they 
catry on a research program. Expenditures for in- 
dustrial research in 1947 were reported more than 
$200,000,000. This is an increase of 270 per cent 
over the amount spent in 1939. Sixty per cent of the 
557 concerns who replied that they maintained their 
own research laboratories reported that they relied 
solely on their own facilities. The remainder stated 
that they supplement the work of their laboratories 
by using private research laboratories or consulting 
firms, institutional laboratories or research founda- 
tions, research facilities of trade associations and uni- 
versity fellowships. A material increase in the num- 
ber of colleges and universities offering research fa- 
cilities to industry is reported. 


The National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C., administers research — 
fellowships in the natural, physical, and social sciences. 
Some of the fellowships are on the predoctoral and 
some on the postdoctoral levels. Qualified applicants 
are invited to inquire as to possibilities in the field 
of their respective interests. 


A study of word frequency in the modern Russian 
vocabulary is under way at Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. It will aid planning of sequences in 
language study. 


On the average, research libraries double in size 
every sixteen years. Postwar publications have accel- 
erated the pace. : 


The Armour Research Foundation of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology reports 214 industrial research 
projects undertaken for 200 different firms during 
the fiscal year 1946-47. This is a 34.6 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year. 


Experts figure an average saving of at least 10 per 
cent in total cost of time and money in a research 
program will result from a thorough study of the lit- 
erature in a technical library, says John A. McWethy 
in The Wall Street Journal. As an example, he cites 
penicillin. In 1940, Howard Flory made a study of 
the material in the Oxford University Library in Eng- 
land, searching for clues in developing some better 
way of treating infected bullet wounds. He ran across 
the description of the mold, discovered in 1929, and 
this led to its application in treating human infection. 

A 670-page bibliography containing 8,300 refer- 
ences has just been compiled for a study of ways to 
prevent and treat infantile paralysis. This three-year 
job is the starting point for further research. 


Of the total money handled by the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis last year, 19.4 per cent 
went to research and education grants. An additional 
17.7 per cent went into a reserve for research, funds 
promised in later years to continue programs of re- 
search now under way. 


Safety 


Driver training is now being given in some 2,500 
dual control driver training cars being used in high 
schools throughout the country. Earl Allgaier reports 
of the cost of this driver training in the January Safe- 
ty Education, that it costs on the average $16.16 per 
student trained. About 73 students are trained in each 
car per semester. In addition to classroom instruction 
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the average student received four clock hours of 
behind-the-wheel training, in which he drove a total 
of 36 miles. 


Something like a half-million teen-aged boys and 
girls are learning to drive automobiles in high school 
training courses. Richard Eisenman at Penn State has 
compared the driving records of two groups of 250 
high-school age drivers, one of which had received 
driver training. The untrained group showed 13 acci- 
dents, in 9 cases of which the driver was declared le- 
gally at fault; 11 persons were injured in the 13 acci- 
dents. During the same period, the trained group 
showed 5 accidents, no injuries, and 2 trained drivers 
were held legally responsible. 


“Foundation for Safe Living” a manual for elemen- 
tary school teachers and principals prepared by the 
School and College Division of the National Safety 
Council aids the teachers in highlighting safety while 
following the regular curriculum and the regular 
text. From the same source comes also “Much to Do 
About Safety,” dealing with pupils’ safety activities. 

Accidents kill one out of three school-age children 
who die. 


The National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, publishes materials of many 
sorts for use in teaching safety in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Information will be sent free upon 


request. 


Employ a full-time safety specialist for each 5,000 
population, says DeWitt Hunt of Oklahoma A. and 
M. Head of the engineering shops department, he 
has made safety a hobby, developed a column carried 
regularly by 25 newspapers of this state. People can 
be educated to remove the causes of accidents, he says. 
For the past 50 years, more people have died through 
accidents than through wars. In Oklahoma deaths 
from automobile accidents, and 887 home and pub- 
lic accidents, and 121 occupational accidental deaths. 


Conservation 


Some 85,000,000 people of the United States are 
served by water supplies involving an investment of 
5Y4 billion dollars, with maintenance and operation 
calling for a half billion dollars annually. 

At least 47,000,000 persons empty untreated sewage 
into streams and other waters, and the equivalent of 
sewage from 55,000,000 population comes from un- 
controlled and untreated industrial wastes. The job of 
supplying water biologically safe for human consump- 
tion becomes increasingly difficult as the population 
increases. 


Land foods—minerals and topsoil—are being de. 
stroyed 60 times as fast as they are being replaced, 
and 50 million acres have been destroyed for food 
production, estimates the U. S. Conservation Service, 

The 8,500 dams in the country are silting up the 
reservoirs 1-5 per cent each year. Conservation prac. 
tices in the headwater areas can reduce the silting, 
with such measures as contouring, terracing, strip 
cropping, gully control, sheet erosion prevention, and 
other land use measures. 


“At the rate our food producing area is being de- 
stroyed, in another fifty years we shall have only one- 
third our present productive land,” Tom Kelly told 
the national convention of the Izaak Walton League, 
For bare subsistence, 2.5 acres of productive land per 
person is needed; today we have only 3.5 per person. 

We are cutting trees 11/ times faster than the saw 
timber grows. We have reduced the nation’s wood- 
pile by 43 per cent since 1910. Out of 28 million 
homes in the United States, 23 million are made of 
wood. It is estimated that 12 million homes are 
needed. 


Timber cutting on 64 per cent of private lands, 
which make up 34 of the commercial forests, is still 
classed as poor and destructive. More than 75 per 
cent of the private forests are in the hands of owners 
with less than 5,000 acres. There are 4,200,000 such 
owners with a total of 261 million acres. 


About $35,000,000 worth of forests go up in 
flames each year. 


Around the World 


Special classes for retarded children in the Cape of 
Good Hope number 240 in 1945, an increase from 104 
in 1939. 


Want to adopt a university? ‘Universities in Need” 
is an illustrated booklet just published by UNESCO 
describing the efforts of young men and women to gain 
a higher education in war-ravaged areas of Europe and 
Asia. You can get a copy free of charge from the Re- 
construction Department, UNESCO, 19 Avenue Klé- 
ber, Paris 1Ge. 


Brazil has enrolled 700,000 adults in literacy classes. 
Last year more than 300,000 adults learned to read 
and write. 


The Bulletin of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, a quarterly in English and French, is again in 
publication, and may be ordered at 5 Swiss francs from 
the International Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switz- 
erland. 
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According to Captain John J. Cronin of the New 
York City Bureau of Missing Persons, the biggest 
reason why children run away from home is distaste 
for school. The peak age for disappearance of minors 
is age 15. The missing persons list increases in May, 
just before examinations, and booms again in Sep- 
tember. At least 90 per cent of all disappearances in- 
volve boys and girls under 21. Besides the distaste for 
school, other leading reasons for why minors leave 
home are disagreeable home surroundings, desire for 
adventure, excessive greed of parents for the child’s 
earnings, and the conflict between foreign-born par- 
ents and American-born children. The prime cause of 
unexplained adult disappearances is mental distress. 
Within a year, the New York Bureau locates or other- 
wise solves 99 per cent of its missing persons cases. 


“Raise the status of teaching as a profession in the 
eyes of young people, and more will select it,’’ Supt. 
Harold H. Metcalf of Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, told a section meeting of 
the Tri-County School Boards meeting in Chicago. 
“Parents, service clubs, teachers—all can cooperate.” 

What a particular school can do to improve teach- 
ing standards depends upon the money it has to spend, 
he said. ‘Selection by a particular school is impossible 
unless its salary schedule is high enough to permit 


bidding for talent in the market. Supply and demand 
are important factors in teacher selection today.” In 
the selection of teachers, “‘Good written credentials 
are necessary, but a conversation with an administrator 
under whom the candidate has taught is oftentimes 
much more revealing.” 


A special study unit on the wartime disabled veteran 
for high school civics classes has been prepared by 
the Disabled American Veterans and is available with- 
out charge on request to the National Public Relations 
Department of the DAV, Room 2801, 11 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Calendar 


March 7-9, Eastern Division, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Baltimore, Maryland. 

March 17-19. North Central Division, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, Davenport, Iowa. 

March 18-19. Southwestern Regional Conference, 

March 31-April 2. Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
Department of Classroom Teachers, Phoenix, Arizona. 

March 23-25. District Meeting, Midwest District 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
teation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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March 25-26. Northwestern Regional Conference, 
N. E. A., Department of Classroom Teachers, Boise, 
Idaho. 

March 27-30. Regional Conference, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

March 28-30. Regional Conference, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

March 30-April 2. Northwest Division’s Eleventh 
Biennial Convention, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, Portland, Oregon. 

April 4-7. National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

April 13-16. Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, New York. 

April 11-12. Institute on Problems of the Aging, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

April 17-23. Association for Childhood Education, 
Annual National Convention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, Annual 
Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 18-21, 
1949. 

April 19-22. National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

May 5-8. The 19th Institute for Education by Radio, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

May 15-18. Third National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, Commodore Hotel, New York. 

May 16-18. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, St. Louis, Missouri. 

July 3-8. National Education Association Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts. 

July 25-August 19. Fourth N.E.A. Institute of Or- 
ganization Leadership, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

October 24-28. 37th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 


American Education Week for 1949 will be cele- 
brated November 6-12, with the general theme “Mak- 
ing Democracy Work.” 

Daily topics to be developed are: 


The Worth of the Indi- 
vidual 

Educational Opportunity 

Responsible Citizenship 

Health and Safety 

Home and Community 
Obligations 

Our Freedom and Se- 
curity 

Next Decade in Educa- 
tion 


Sunday November 6 
November 7 
November 8 
November 9 
November 10 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Friday November 11 


Saturday November 12 





We Are in the Entertainment Business 


By MARK FUNK 


UBLIC school administrators, whether we like 
P it or not, are in the entertainment business. 
Last year the athletic teams of my school enter- 
tained almost 100,000 paying customers and my 
dramatic and music teams attracted about 6,000 
more. A very substantial part of the time of public 
school administrators and their staff is spent in 
preparing entertainment to satisfy their customers. 

If we could separate the educational from the 
entertainment activities of our school program and 
remove the latter, we would eliminate a substan- 
tial part of our work and our controversies. It is 
comparatively easy to organize a good mathematics 
department. We need no faculty managers, faculty 
directors, or booster clubs for such work. In fact 
if we eliminated the entertainment function from 
our work, our jobs would be relieved of the factors 
which lead to nervous disorders and a high mortal- 
ity rate of school administrators. 

We do not need a quarter of a million dollar 
stadium used six or seven times a year to teach 
physical education. Recently I made a survey of 
the W.P.I.A.L. and found out of 170 schools, 103 
had lighted fields and 67 did not. Night football 
was not instituted because of our philosophy of 
education. We do not need elaborate stage equip- 
ment to teach dramatics. We do not need to in- 
vest $6,000 in band uniforms to teach music. Let 
us admit that entertainment of the public is a part 
of our job. If we admit it, we will do a better job 
of control and regulation. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as opposing 
these activities, but I think we should stop rational- 
izing that these trappings are necessary to educate 
our boys and girls in the seven—or in these days 
of inflation, is it ten cardinal principles of edu- 
cation? 


TAXES FOR ENTERTAINMENT? 


If these activities have no sound educational 
values, we have no right to levy taxes for educa- 
tion and then use the money for entertainment 


purposes. 


We are trying to solve our problem of financing 


* Mark Funk is Principal, Latrobe High School, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, and President, West. 
ern Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 
League. He is amember of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


education and here is a way which will be of sub- 
stantial help. As a taxpayer, I have a legitimate 
squawk to a tax on my real estate for education, 
and then have the funds diverted for the expen- 
sive ornaments of public entertainment. Let those 
who want this entertainment pay for it by paying 
admission at the box office as we do for our 
movies! 

Now I have no objection to raising money by 
taxation to provide public recreation, but we 
should not do it by subterfuge. Let us tell the 
public that two or three mills are necessary to 
build a stadium for public entertainment. Then 
the voters will have at least an opportunity to vote 
on the question. 

In an editorial of the Saturday Evening Post of 
October 7, Carl Gray makes this statement, ‘I’m 
fed up with penny pinching communities that will 
spend millions on football stadiums and then see 
red when teachers ask for a decent waze.” 

We have been debating in our courts whether 
it is legal to spend money raised for educational 
purposes through taxation for band uniforms and 
transportation of athletic teams. We have tried to 
justify these expenditures because a vocal element 
of our communities demand entertainment and 
will make it uncomfortable for us if they don't 
get it. But I think the vast majority of schoolmen 
will admit that a quarter of a million dollar sta- 
dium, a uniformed band, a line of costumed 
chorus girls, a fireworks display, or a trip to Florida 
is not necessary to educate boys and girls in the 
objectives taught us in our courses on the philoso- 
phy of education. 


* This article is from the report of an address to Xi Chapter, 
University of Pittsburgh, as reported in its News Letter, edited 
by Harry A. Young. 
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WE ARE IN THE ENTERTAINMENT BUSINESS 


AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL? 


The purposes of sport resolve themselves 
around either the spectator or the player point 
of view. Professional athletics is carried on for the 
purpose of making money. The promotors make 
an investment in material and personnel and they 
expect a return on their investment. They seek the 
finest talent they can afford to purchase because 
that is the only way they can attract the spectator 
customer. There is nothing wrong with profes- 
sional athletics when it is carried on honestly. The 
sports-minded spectator wants to see skill and he 
will pay to see it. 

Originally all sports were amateur, that is, 
they were conducted from the player point of 
view. An amateur was one who participated in 
sport for the fun or satisfaction he derived. He 
was not concerned with the spectator. Colleges 
represented a ready made field for the develop- 
ment of rivalry in amateur sport. Teams from var- 
ious schools met for the pleasure they received 
from a competition of skill. Some of you who are 
present may remember when such games were 
played in open fields with no admission charged. 
Players received nothing in the way of any material 
reward. 

But as skill and rivalry increased, the interest 
became greater for spectators. Alumni wanted to 
win. Schools had to have champions. They wanted 
champions because of pride and because they found 
that champions could attract more customers. 
Colleges saw in the sport a chance to advertise, to 
attract more students and some saw an oppor- 
tunity to actually make a profit. So the colleges went 
professional by seeking the best talent for they 
found they would have to pay to get the best per- 
formers. Some colleges depended upon their 
scouts to find recruits. Ask any high school prin- 
cipal or coach about the visitors they have who 
are seeking employee players! 

To accommodate the spectators, huge stadiums 
were built, millions of dollars invested, interest 
had to be paid on bonds, so there was noth- 
ing to do but go professional. The players 
became secondary, the spectator was paramount. 
I know of boys graduated from high school who 
were advised by college coaches not to take any 
courses such as engineering if they wished to par- 
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ticipate in sports. Could the purpose of anything 
be more clear? 

Not only were players sought and paid and 
huge stadiums built, but the show was broadened. 
Huge bands were organized and all sorts of per- 
formances scheduled. Bands appeared with long 
lines of girl performers who could rival the Rock- 
ettes. The overhead rose higher and higher. So the 
recruiting of players increased in intensity. 


For THE PLAYER—OR PAYER? 


Whether a player receives tuition, board and 
$85 a month does not make the difference. If we 
are playing the sport for the player or if we are 
playing the sport for the customer is the essential 
difference. For the latter must lead to profes- 
sionalism for the spectator must be satisfied if he 
is to pay the freight. 

What has all this to do with inter-scholastic 
athletics? Forty years ago no one paid any atten- 
tion to the box office. There were no high school 
stadiums and gymnasium space was ample for any 
spectators. If the player received anything, it was 
no more than the letter emblem of his school. 
Players participated for fun. Crowds were small, 
no admission was charged and occasionally the hat 
was passed. 

What is taking place? Let us keep the discus- 
sion honest! Are high schools becoming profes- 
sional in their point of view? Are they playing 
for the player or for the spectator customer? And 
if so, is there any harm in it? Is it what we want? 
Is it good for the school or the player? Can we 
by any stretch of the imagination call it educa- 
tional? 

Recently we have seen a tremendous increase in 
interest in high school sports. In fact the program 
in large high schools is greater both from the play- 
er and spectator point of view than in most of the 
smaller colleges. Two weeks ago a conservative 
estimate of the attendance at football games on one 
week-end of the W.P.I.A.L. was 250,000. I call 
that big business. 


STADIUM OR CLASSROOM? 


Large stadiums have been built to meet the in- 
creased interest. The senior high schools have 
copied the collegiate program and the junior high 
schools have started to commercialize on the efforts 
of 14 and 15 year olds for the sake of the box 
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office. I know of a school which spent a quarter of 
a million dollars for a stadium to be used seven 
times a year but the principal told me the building 
in which his students are housed 180 days a year 
has not had a major improvement to its capital 
plant for twenty years. There are schools which 
have the most modern football plant, their players 
equipped with the best, where hundred piece 
bands are outfitted and the chorus girls step out 
in resplendent attire, but you should see the plant 
and equipment where they are training their fu- 
ture doctors, chemists and engineers! The foot- 
ball equipment of a well-dressed player is some- 
times more costly than the cost of educating a 
student for an entire year. Now this is what I am 
getting at: when such a program becomes harm- 
ful to the educational program, it should be sep- 
arated from the school and some other organiza- 
tion should sponsor the athletic program. 

I want to remind you that I am not saying any 
of this entertainment is harmful in itself. I, like 
you, enjoy these public spectacles. But let us not 
call them educational. 


THE COACH’s INITIATIVE! 


Some apologists will tell you about the benefits 
of football. They will even tell you our football 
players won the war. I will grant that it has values, 
but about the only remaining value left is physi- 
cal courage. By playing the game for the spectator 
customers we are lessening the values to the player. 
How much initiative, leadership, and self-reliance 
is being taught by a system where the assistant 
coach sits in a press box, telephones his observa- 
tion to the coach who send in a line of messenger 
boys directing all the movements of the players? 
The entire game is directed by the coach and all 
the boys have to do is follow instructions. Of course 
that is teaching obedience to commands. 

And I would like to tell you of the morale 
building effect a champion has on a school where 
the pupils go out on a free day and the players 
strike because they want more free tickets to sell. 
Football has values, but we are not playing for 
the purpose of educating the players, but we are 
playing to satisfy the customer. 


EVALUATE ATHLETICS 


It is time, therefore, we evaluate what spectator 
sports are doing to our high schools. If we are 
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truly interested in the recreation of our boys and 
girls when will we start to give them facilities 
for lifetime interests of tennis and golf rather than 
the temporary participation of football. 

When a high school which has violated the 
code suggests a fine rather than suspension, can 
anyone doubt what athletics in that high school has 
for its objective? 

The W.P.LA.L. was organized in 1906 with 
3 members. Forty-two years later we have 176 
schools in our organization. The P.I.A.A. was or- 
ganized in 1912 and today has over 1000 school 
members. The National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations has 46 out of 48 
state organizations as members. Here is proof of 
need for schoolmen have sensed the need of con- 
trol. 


KEEP THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PEOPLE 


In the early period of organization the prob- 
lems were chiefly internal; that is, convincing 
schools of the importance of organizing and teach- 
ing internal control. Today our problems are ex- 
ternal. There are few schoolmen who need to be 
convinced of the necessity of control. But one of 
our chief tasks today is convincing the public that 
the athletic program needs protection from interests 
outside of school where motives are not edu- 
cational. 

The complaints made about regulations have 
come from sources whose activity in high school 
athletics are curbed by League control. All of the 
resolutions introduced into the state legislature call- 
ing for investigations of the P.I.A.A. or the 
W.P.I.A.L. have come from sources outside of 
school and in those places where the League was 
disciplining its membership for rule infractions. 

Many schoolmen would be willing to let the 
control and regulation pass out of the province 
of education if its management, administration, 
and financing would also go at the same time. But 
we know such thinking is wishful. Either we will 
control and regulate the program in the best in- 
terests of education or others with no educational 
interests will. 


Phi Delta Kappans at A.A.S.A. regional meets 
at St. Louis and Philadelphia will Tuesday noon 
wish to meet with the brothers. See Pages 243 
and 258. 





Ethics for Teachers 


A condensed statement of 
The CODE of the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The teacher should be courteous, just, and 
professional in all relationships. 


Desirable ethical standards require cordial 
relations between teacher and pupil, home 
and school. 


The conduct of the teacher should conform 
to the accepted patterns of behavior of the 
most wholesome members of the community. 


The teacher should strive to improve edu- 
cational practice thru study, travel, and ex- 
perimentation. 


Unfavorable criticism of associates should 
be avoided except when made to proper of- 
ficials. 


Testimonials regarding the teacher should 
be truthful and confidential. 


Membership and active participation in lo- 
cal, state, and national professional associa- 
tions are expected. 


The teacher should avoid endorsement of 
all educational materials for personal gain. 


Great care should be taken by the teacher to 
avoid interference between other teachers and 


pupils. 


Fair salary schedules should be sought and 
when established carefully upheld by all pro- 
fessionals. 


No teacher should knowingly underbid a 
rival for a position. 


No teacher should accept compensation for 
helping another teacher to get a position or 
a promotion. 


Honorable contracts when signed should 
be respected by both parties and dissolved 
only by mutual consent. 


Official business should be transacted only 
thru properly designated officials. 


The responsibility for reporting all matters 
harmful to the welfare of the schools rests 
upon each teacher. 


Professional growth should be stimulated 
thru suitable recognition and promotion with- 
in the ranks. 


Unethical practices should be reported to 
local, state, or national commissions on ethics. 


The term “‘teacher’” as used here includes 
all persons directly engaged in educational 


work. 


Additional copies of this statement, copies of the complete NEA Code, and copies of the 1947 and 1948 reports of the NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics may be secured free from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 








Education Writers Association 


Annual Awards 


The Executive Board of the Education Writers Association announces a series of 
prizes to be awarded annually. 





The first awards will be made in April 1949 for the year ending December 31, 1948, in the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1. The outstanding article or series of articles, dealing with education, appearing in a newpaper 
during the year 1948. 


2. The outstanding article or series of articles on education appearing in a magazine of gen- 
eral circulation, a radio or television program or wire service during the year 1948. 


3. The outstanding work of interpreting education appearing in a newspaper or magazine of 
general circulation during the year 1948. 


4. The outstanding editorial dealing with education appearing in a newspaper or magazine of 
general circulation during the year 1948. 


a 
The prizes will be awarded by the Association on the recommendation of the fol- 
lowing Board of Judges, whose decision shall be final: 
$< —___ 


Dr. Floyp Tay.Lor, Director, American Press Institute, Columbia University, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Haron V. Boy Le, Pulitzer Prize winner, Associated Press. 
Dr. BELMONT FARLEY, Director, Press and Radio, National Education Asso- 


ciation. 


Dr. HAROLD TAYLOR, President, Sarah Lawrence College. 


Dr. G. Kerry SMITH, Chief, Information and Publications, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. 
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Entries must be submitted not later than March 1, 1949, and may be made by any working mem- 
ber of the press, magazine, news service, radio or television, either direct or through his organiza- 
tion. All entries must be accompanied by an exhibit in convenient form. The Education Writers 
Association does not assume responsibility for the return of any exhibits, but upon request and receipt 
of a stamped self-addressed envelope exhibits will be returned. 
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Entries should be submitted to MILLICENT TAYLOR, Secretary-Treasurer of the Education Writ- 
ers Association, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


